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"And now, Lawzee! | 
Jest look a’ these here | 
tidies. Don’t be near, but — 


make me an offer. Grand, bee- 


ootiful, elegant art-wucks, or no | 


sale! Magenta on one side, pur 
ple on t’other, and frigaseed in the 
middle—jest the ticket to put 
under beanpots, coffee-pots, tea- 
pots, glue-pots, flower-pots or any- 
thing else.’’ 


Loud laughter and shrewd winks. 
The women giggle and smirk. An 
other sure fire jest. ‘‘This one 
here’s got blush roses on to it. 
What’s that you say? ‘They’re 
geraniums? Oh my, I’m in a ter- 
rible scrape! Help me out some 
body. And only five cents for all 
this art wuck. Shame on ye! 


“And now, speaking of pots, here 
y’are, gents and ladies. Here’s a 
real old hand-painted shove-under, 
with a knitted silencer on the cov- 
er, gahranteed not to tuck on a 
cold winter’s night. Here’s a 
chanee, a chance! All the com- 
forts of home. You needn’t put on 
airs and lollygags, ladies, home 
comforts ain’t to be sneezed at!’’ 


from the article 
oing, Going, Gone! 
by George Allan Eng- 
and, in this issue. 
— See Page 19 
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A TRIO OF PLYMOUTHS 
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July 26-Aug. 1—Conn. Farm and Home 


Week—State College, Storrs, Conn. 

27-Aug. 7—John Gallishaw School 
for Fiction Writers, New Hamp- 
ton, N. H. 


Aug. 1—Late Vegetable and Tobacco 


Field Day—Tobacco Sub-sta- 
tion, Windsor, Conn. 
1—The Lexington Handicap— 
$3,000—Race Suffolk Downs, 
Boston. 
1, 2—Motorboating Regatta—Bos- 
to 


n. 

1-8—Boat Race Week—Marble- 
head, Mass. 

1-20— Fifth Invited Exhibition 
Paintings—Eliot O’Hara 
School, Goose Rocks Beach, 
Maine. 

1-31—Third Annual Exhibition 
Merrimack Valley Artists— 
Addison Gallery American 
Art, Andover, Mass. 

1-31—Century Loan Exhibition 
Winslow Homer Paintings— 
Art Ass’n, Prout’s Neck, 
Maine. 


1-31—Midsummer Exhibition 
Painting, Oils and Water- 
colors, by contemporary 
American artists — Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester, 
N. 


1-31—Exhibition, Old American 
Portraits—Portland Society 
of Art, Sweat Memorial Mu- 
seum, Portland, Me. 
2—Boston Yacht Club Race— 
Marblehead to Boston Light- 
ship. 
2—Skeet Shooting: Mass. State 
All-Gauge Championship for 
5-Man Teams and Individuals, 
Ludlow, Mass. 
2—Motorcycle Field Meet, Wa- 
chusett Motorcycle Club, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
3—Auction for Earl Young at 
Henniker, N. H. 11 D. T. 
Silas Rowe, Auctioneer. 
3-6—North Shore Antiques Expo- 
sition — Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, Mass. 
3-8—Play: “Erstwhile Susan”— 
Ogunquit Players, Ogunquit, 
Maine. 
3-8—Play: “Taming Of The 
Shrew”,—South Shore Play- 
ers, Cohasset, Mass. 
3-8—Play: “Pomeroy’s Past,” 
Westchester Playhouse, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. 
3-8—International Maritime Ten- 
nis Tournament—Bar Har- 
bor, Maine. 
3-8—Play: “A Church Mouse”, 
Berkshire Playhouse, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 
3-8—Play: “Accent on Youth”- 
Keene Summer Theater, 
Keene, N. H. 
3-8—Play: “Blind Alley” Barn- 
stormers—Tamworth, N. H. 
3-8—Play: “The Would-Be Gen- 
tleman” — Westport Play- 
house, Westport, Conn. 
3-8—Annual Craftsmen’s§ Fair, 
League N. H. Arts & Crafts— 
Little Boar’s Head (near 
Rye) N. H. 
3-8—Play: “Thing Of Beauty’— 
Griswold Summer Theater, 
New London, Conn. 
4-8—Play: “One Sunday After- 
noon”—Peterborough Play- 
ers, Peterborough, N. H. ~ 





Going On In New England This Month 


Aug. 4-7—Cornish Agricultural Fair— Aug. 14—The Atlantic Claiming Stakes 


Cornish, Maine. 
4-8—Play: “Riddle Me This’—: 
Chase Barn Playhouse, 
Whitefield, N. H. 
4-8—Margaret Anglin in “Fresh 
Fields” — Maplewood Club 
Casino, Maplewood, N. H. 
5—The Plymouth Rock—$1,500— 
Race, Suffolk Downs, Boston. 
5—Annual Flower Show—Range- 
ley Lakes, Maine. 
5-7—Summer Flower Show, Cas- 
ino, Newport, R. I. 
5-8—Play: “How’s Your Health?” 
—Garrick Players, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. 
6-9—Mad River Valley Fair— 
Waitsfield, Vt. 
7-9—New Hampshire Shore Cham- 
pionship Tournament—Rye 
Beach, N. H. 
8—The Beacon Hill Handicap— 
$5,000—Race, Suffolk Downs, 
Boston. 
8—Annual Field Day, Caroline 
Fox Demonstration and Re- 
search Forest, 10.30 A. M., Hills- 
boro, N. H. 
8—Horse Show—Litchfield, Conn. 
8—Tennis Tournament, Dublin, 
Dublin, N. H. 
10-15—Play: “Mademoiselle” — 
Ogunquit Players, Ogunquit, 
Maine. 
10-15—Play: “Libel”—South Shore 
Players, Cohasset, Mass. 
10-15—Play: “Death Takes A Hol- 
iday” — Westchester Play- 
house, Mt. Kisko, N. Y. 
10—16th Annual Golf Tournament 
—Crawford House, Crawford 
Notch, N. H. 
11-13—New Bedford Yacht Club 
Race Week. 
11-13—Convention National Apple 
Shippers’ Ass’n—Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 
11-15—Play: “The Royal Family”— 
Chase Barn Playhouse, 
Whitefield, N. H. 
11-15—“The Guardsman”, with 
Wilton Graff — Maplewood 
Club Casino, Maplewood, 


N. H. 
12-20—Annual Cruise New York 
Yacht Club: 


12—-Rendezvous at New London 
13—New London to Newport 
14—Astor Cup Races at Newport 
15—Newport to Edgartown 
16—At Edgartown 
17—Edgartown to Mattapoisett 
18—Annual Regatta at Matta- 
poisett 
19—Mattapoisett to Newport 
20—King’s Cup Race at Newport 
12—The Bostonian—$2,000—Race, 
Suffolk Downs, Boston. 
12—Talk: “Home Gardens and 
Famous Gardeners I Have 
Known”—Mrs. Parker, Brim- 
field, Mass. 
12-15—Play: “Easy Virtue”’—Gar- 
rick Players, Kennebunk- 
port, Maine. 
13, 15,16—Third Annual Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival with 
Boston Symphony, 
Koussevitzky conducting, 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
13-15—Horse Show, Cohasset, 
Mass. 
13-16—Lamoille Valley Fair—Mor- 
risville, Vt. 






















































































—$1,500—Suffolk Downs, Bos- 
ton. 


14, 15—Weymouth Fair — South 
Weymouth, Mass. 
15—Open Regatta, Nantucket. 
15, 16—Skeet shooting: State cham- 
pionship, Maj. Waldron’s 
Sportsman Ass’n., Dover, 
N. H. 
15-Sept. 26—Horse Racing: Narra- 
gansett Park, R. I. 
16—Festival of racial groups, Roger 
Williams Park, Providence, 
Rhode Island (also Aug. 23). 

16—Annual Regatta, Vineyard 
Haven. 

i6é—Bennington Battle Day—Ben- 

nington, Vt. 

16—Fritzie Roamers Motorcycle 

Club T. T. Race, Springfield, 


Mass. 
17—Convention Nat'l Public Parks 
Tennis Ass’n—Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 
17—Lawn Tennis: Nat’l Public 
Parks Championship, Boston. 
17—Men's Invitation Tennis Tourn- 
ament, Casino Tennis Club 
Newport, R. I. 
17-22—Somerset Central Agrl. Fair 
—Skowhegan, Maine. 
17-22—Play: “The Circle’—South 
Shore Players, Cohasset, 
Mass. 
17-22—Play: “The Bad Man”— 
Westchester Playhouse, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. 
17-22—Play: “The Octaroon”’— 
Berkshire Playhouse, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 
17-22—Play: “The Trojan Woman” 
—Keene Summer Theater, 


Keene, N. H. 
17-22—7th Annual Women's Golf 
Tournament — Crawford 


House, Crawford Notch, N. 


H. 

17-22—Play: “Co-Respondent Un- 
known,” Barnstormers, Tam- 
worth N. H. 

17-22—Play: “The Night of Janu- 
ary 16”—Ogunquit Players, 
Ogunquit, Maine. 

17, 18—6th Annual State Open Golf 
Championship — Shuttle 
Meadow Club, Conn. 

17, 18—Meeting: Harvard Tercen- 
tenary, American City Plan- 
ning Institute Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

17-21—Convention Nat'l. Food Dis- 
tributors — Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 

17-24—Nat’l. Conference Commis- 
sioners of Uniform State 
Laws—Hotel Statler, Boston. 

17-28—John Gallishaw School for 
Fiction Writers — New 
Hampton, N. H. 

17-22—Annual Maine Tennis 
Tournament — Squirrel Is- 
land, Maine. 

18-22—Play: “He Who Gets Slap- 
ped”—Peterborough  Play- 
ers, Peterborough, N. H. 

18-22—Play: “They Knew What 
They Wanted”—Chase Barn 
Playhouse, Whitefield, N. H. 

18-22—Frances Starr in “Kind La- 
dy”—Maplewood Club Cas- 
ino, Maplewood, N. H. 

19-21—Hartland Grange Commun- 
nuity Fair, Hartland, Vt. 


(Continued om page O) 
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THE TOWNSEND PLAN.. 
A MIRAGE... 


Recent disclosures of the Congressional 
Investigating Committee on lobbies for all 
old age pensions reveal certain aspects of 
this popular movement which may well 
be of great interest to all Yankees. In the 
first place, Townsend headquarters gave the 
number of Townsend Clubs in New Eng- 
land as 396. Although no estimate of 
membership in these clubs is available, we 
may assume an average membership of 500 
each, (leastwise, one Townsend Club in a 
small Massachusetts town has that mem- 
bership) or a total New England member- 
ship around 200,000 voters. As to money 
contributed, apart from the Townsend 
Weekly, a report to the Committee from 
one of its investigators gave the figure of 
$24,254 for the six New England states, 
for the period from July 1935 to March 
1936. . . a sizable sum, we'll say, for 
anybody to get from these six New Eng- 
land states, for any plan. 


A VISION OR 
? 


How IT STARTED 


It grew out of the economic situation, 
was sharpened by the depression, the mis- 
ery of the people, and the demand to know 
why, in a land of plenty, people starve. 

At the hearing, the story was told of 
how Townsend conceived his idea. He 
was looking out the window and saw two 
old women picking food out of a garbage 
can. He began to swear so loud that his 
wife rebuked him—said the neighbors 
would hear him. He replied he hoped to 
swear so loud God would hear him and 
teach a way to prevent such horrors. He 
devoted himself to thinking. The Town- 
send Plan was the result . . . and it is 
the only one of its kind which has reached 
national consciousness. 


How BIG IT GREW 


From the fall of 1933 with Townsend, 
and Clements, a small time real estate pro- 
moter, it grew into one of the most amaz- 
ing social phenomena of our times. By 
1936 it became a political threat. Con- 
gressmen found 7,000 Townsend Clubs 
organized to elect to Congress members who 
would vote for the Plan embodied in the 
bill introduced by Rep. McGroarty of Cal- 
ifornia. Anywhere from two to thirty 
million is given as the total membership. 
As to money contributed, that is said to be 
a million, apart from the Townsend 
Weekly, with its 100,000 subscribers at 
five cents a copy. 

In the June primaries, in Maine, a 
Townsendite Republican won in the first 
district; independent candidates have been 
put into the Gubernatorial and Senatorial 
fields. 

Dr. Townsend claims 150 to 200 
pledged members of the next Congress. 
His strength is put forth for any candidate 
who will support the Plan, regardless of 
party, with independents put into the race 





when neither regular party candidate is a 
Townsendite. He is now touring the coun- 
try in support of Townsend candidates, in 
company with representatives of Share-the 
Wealth and Coughlin’s Union for Social 
Justice. 

There seems to be no formal amalgama- 
tion of the three movements, but in many 
instances they are supporting the same can- 
didates and they may be a formidable factor 
in the next election. It may be that this 
bloc of voters will do no more than determ- 
ine the election. Best political judgment is 
that they will draw most votes from the 
Democratic party which is the “‘liberal’’ 
party in this campaign. This is in the 
Presidential Race. 


Wuy A CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE? 


Congressmen were in a panic, for the 
Townsend movement was an emotional 
thing. It was a religion with the believ- 
ers in it. You couldn’t use logic against 
it. They looked around for something to 
stop it. They decided that the movement 
and its leaders must be discredited. They 
decided a Congressional investigation might 
do it. 

Congress has the right to investigate 
anything that influences legislation. The 
object of the Townsend movement was 
to enact a Townsend Plan bill—at the 
moment the McGroarty bill. 

It’s a question how much the committee 
investigation hurt Townsend with the 
Townsendites. The Committee says mon- 
ey contributions dropped steeply because of 
the revelations of the investigation. It 
made the mistake. however, in the early 
stages, of treating Townsend like any other 
witness—and any banker or business man 
who has been through the mill of a Con- 
gressional investigation can tell you that 
the erinding is exceedingly small and very 
painful. The “prosecuting attorney” atti- 
trude of such committees had caused much 
hard feeling and this flared up in favor of 
Dr. Townsend when he said the Committee 
was “‘persecuting’’ him and walked out. 
This has nothing to do with the evidence 
brought out—it was one of those psycho- 
logical reactions of the people. There was a 
marked change of technique after the 
“‘Doc’’ walked out on the Committee. 


WHAT THE COMMITTEE PROVED 


Charles W. Hawks, former Massachu- 
setts manager, still a believer, heart and 
soul, in the Plan, and one of Townsend's 
first disciples said the movement is “‘in the 
hands of those who do not have the real 
idea of the Townsend Plan.” He said that 
of the original group who were with 
Townsend when the movement was found- 
ed not a single one is with him now—he 
stands alone. 

Evidence before the committee was de- 
rogatory to many members of the directing 
organization. One after another the com- 
mittee attacked record and character. 


Guest Editor: Elisabeth May Craig 





In regard to Dr. Wunder, Eastern reg- 
ional manager at the time of the investi- 
gation, for instance. He resigned last 
spring when he quarreled with the Boar 
about fees for speeches and the Board 
warned speaking agencies that he did no 
represent the Board. Then he came bad 
on the Board after Clements left and wa 
regional manager and conspicuous in th 
New England campaign. Now he is free- 
lancing for the movement, giving up th 
Eastern managership. 

The committee put in evidence letters 
from Wunder to Kiefer and others in th 
organization so obscene that they could not 
be read in open hearing and had to be ex- 
purgated for the record—though there is 
enough left in the printed hearings to elim- 
inate any aura of saintliness from Wunder's 
brow. These are the letters previously re- 
ferred to by Rep. Lucas. 

Evidence on Margett labeled him as 
bootlegger, rumrunner, racketeer, flim- 
flammer. 

Dr. Townsend, asked if he knew pr- 
vious reputations of his workers, replied 
vaguely that he had looked up some, had 
heard rumors, but didn’t believe in casting 
stones or holding old sins against people. 

While nothing illegal or discreditable 
was shown on Clements it was apparent 
that he was in the movement for th 
money — from promoting real estate he 
turned to promoting old age pensions. 
Nothing wrong about that, but most 
Townsendites believe their leaders are cru- 
saders and not business men. 

Rep. McGroarty, one of the real ‘‘cru 
saders”, repudiated the organization—'l 
would not care to associate with them” 
was the way he put it, speaking of the 
new Board, after the April reorganization 

Of Dr. Townsend, McGroarty said heis 
‘chasing rainbows and has gone away from 
the real purpose of the movement,” that he 
is ‘‘misled’’ and “‘badly advised.” 

Nothing discreditable was shown on Dr. 
Townsend personally. It was testified 
however that he did not work to have the 
McGroarty bill get through in 1935, 
though he was collecting money for that 
purpose, and poor old McGroarty was 
obliged to admit that maybe it was be 
cause Townsend feared passage would stop 
the money flowing in. McGroarty said 
this was the impression of the Townsend 
lobbyists who were here working for the 
bill in 1935—and that Clements wa 
working for passage. , 

This then is the answer of the com- 
mittee to Townsend's claim that he gavt 
the people an organization for their mil 9 
lion dollars. ¥ 

Now, let’s look at the record of the cor 
porate structure of OARP (Old Age Re 
volving Pensions) and the Prosperity 
Weekly which publishes the Townsend 
weekly—both torn apart by the Com- 
mittee. 

The two corporations are separate and 
distinct. Townsend and Clements com 
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trolled them absolutely, now Townsend 
does, since Clements got out last April. 

Many reasons are given for the split. 
Townsend was jealous because people 
called Clements the “‘brains’’ of the move- 
ment. Clements was wise to pitfalls—he 
did not want Townsend to run for Presi- 
dent when Townsend was playing with 
that idea; he said Towsend should not 
spend OARP money for Presidential poli- 
tics. Clements did not want the Weekly 
to run questionable though big-paying ad- 
vertisements that Townsend countenanced. 
Clements wanted to clean out directors he 
thought would get the organization into 
hot water. 

The OARP was incorporated in Janu- 
ary, 1934, under a peculiar California 
statute for non-profit-making corporations, 
which enables the incorporators to dissolve 
at any time and divide the profits. The in- 
corporators were Townsend and Clements, 
oy the doctor's brother Walter as dum- 


"They didn’t put any money into it ex- 
cept incorporation fees. When OARP 
was reorganized in April, after Clements 
got out, a Board of Directors was set up, 
but the assets still belong to the incor- 
porators and not at all to the membership 
of the Clubs which contribute the money 
—nor do the Clubs have anything to say 
about policy of the organization. 

There is no precise knowledge of what 
came in and went out—an auditing firm 
told the committee it would cost fifty thou- 
sand dollars for an audit of OARP, the 
accounts were in such confusion. They 
didn’t even get an estimate on the Pros- 
perity Publishing Company because the 
committee has only fifty thousand dollars 
for the whole investigation. 

The Prosperity Publishing Company 
was incorporated in August 1934, by 
Townsend, Clements and a dummy. There 
were 20 shares, equally divided between 
Townsend and Clements. 

Obviously all the assets of the two 
sources of revenue were in the hands of 
Clements and Townsend. After the Com- 
mittee investigation Townsend broadcast 
an appeal for a $75,000 “‘war chest’’, to 
be at his personal disposal. He told Chair- 
man Bell that he did this because he ex- 
pected the committee to attach all the 
OARP funds. He admitted that he had 
no reason for thinking this except the “‘un- 
friendly”’ attitude of the committee. Bell 
said the committee had neither the inten- 
tion nor the authority to take OARP’s 
funds. 

McGroarty, in his speech in the Con- 
gressional Record lamented the fact that 
OARP funds melted rapidly after Clem- 
ents’ restraining hand was removed. Tes- 
timony was that there was $130,000 in 
the Treasury April Ist and only $60,000 
when Dr. Townsend testified on the stand 
on May 20. 

Rep. Hoffman put into the Congres- 
sional Record of June 2nd a summary of 


the investigation and analysis of what 
Clements testified he got: 

1934—-Salary and expenses $1,915 

1935—Salary OARP 5,200 

Townsend Weekly 350 

Dividends (Weekly) 6,650 

Other income (Weekly) 385 

$12,585 

1936—Salary OARP $2,750 

Townsend weekly salary 1,300 

Sale 10 shares 25,000 

Dividend (Weekly) 25,000 

$54,050 


















That made a total of $68,550.26, plus 
$7,940.95 for living expenses and Clem- 
ents during the whole period. 

Technically Townsend got the same 
amounts, though actually he did not, be- 
cause when the row broke out between 
himself and Clements he paid Clements 
$25,000 for Clements's 10 shares. That 
is, Townsend assigned his $25,000 divi- 
dend from the Weekly to Clements and 
took Clements 10 shares. That left 
Townsend in complete possession of the 
Prosperity Publishing Company, estimated 
value $650,000, as was pointed out when 
Townsend told the committee hotly that 
he and his wife had only $500 left after 
two years work. 

There was a tense moment when Chair- 
man Bell asked Clements if he did not feel 
some moral obligation to put back into the 
Movement some of the thousands of dollars 
he had made out of it. 

“‘No,”’ said Clements shortly and sharp- 
ly, one of the very few plain answers the 
committee got from this coolest witness 
this writer has ever seen before a Congres- 
sional committee. 

Townsend was more excitable. He ad- 
mitted that he got 68 thousand odd dol- 
lars but pointed out that he assigned 9 of 
Clements’ 10 shares to the OARP and 
assigned 90 per cent of the income from 
the Prosperity Publishing Company to the 
movement. Also he said he had put 
$2,000 of his own money into a California 
political organization and had spent several 
thousand setting up an educational foun- 
dation in Baltimore. Committee asked if 
this were not a private venture and Town- 
send said yes, up till about the time of 
the investigation when he put it into the 
Movement. 

Much was made in the Townsend week- 
ly of the democratization of the Move- 
ment by the April reorganization and of 
the gift of the shares in the Weekly. But 
the committee tore this apart as mercilessly 
as it had the corporate structure. 

They showed out of Townsend's own 
mouth that the membership of the clubs 
had no power over money or policy; that 
the directors could be hired or fired at 
Townsend's will; that the assets still be- 
longed to the incorporators and that when 
he gave the shares to the OARP he was 
giving it to himself, really. 

This, in the opinion of the committee, 
established the mercenary motives of Town- 
send and his leaders, bolstered by unrefuted 
quotations of “the old folks be damned”’, 
“there’s millions in it’, “‘we have the 
world by the tail,”” etc. 


TOWNSEND WALKS OUT 


Dr. Townsend's walk-out 
atic. 

He had been on the stand all morning 
and, shortly before noon, asked to be ex- 
cused, saying the hearing was ‘‘soporific.”’ 

Counsel had been reading long, dull 
documents leading up to the charge of mail 
fraud. Basis of that charge is that when 
the McGroarty bill was before committees 
and Congress in the Spring of 1935 Town- 
send and the Weekly solicited money for a 
lobby for the bill. Testimony was that 
$23,000 had been collected for the lobby 
and only a couple of thousand spent, so 
that ten times as much remained as was 
needed, in view of the fact that the lobby- 
ing group had gone home while the new 
solicitation was in progress. Testimony 
was that an additional $11,000 was col- 
lected for the lobby. Testimony was that 
lawyers connected with the movement 


was dram- 





warned Townsend that this was a mail 
fraud. 

Postal laws are very strict about solicit- 
ing money through the mails. The mon- 
ey must be used for the precise purpose for 
which it is solicited. It matters not that 
the purpose for which it is actually used 
may be meritorious—the law is that the 
money must be used for the purpose for 
which it is solicited. 

There was testimony from Rep. Mc- 
Groarty that Townsend did not try to get 
the bill through at that time. There was 
testimony that the Weekly and the Town- 
send leaders were promising a pension of 
$200 a month when they knew that the 
McGroarty bill was to pay only as much 
as the 2 per cent tax would yield. Mc- 
Groarty said that calculated on the boom 
period of 1921 a 1 per cent tax would 
yield only about $50 a month to about 
six million annuitants. 

While the mail fraud charge has neither 
been proven nor disproven, it is undoubt- 
edly true that most ordinary folks pay 
little attention to technicalities of that sort. 
To the Townsendites it would matter lit- 
tle whether Townsend spent the money for 
a lobby for the McGroarty bill in the 
spring of 1935 or for some other purpose 
he thought desirable. Moreover it must 
be pointed out that the U. S. Postoffice 
Department did not take up the charge. 


WHAT IS THE TOWNSEND PLAN? 


Townsend did not limit himself to a 
plan for old age pensions. His plan is two 
fold. The pensions are a device to attain 
an economic revolution. This is where 
Townsend parts company with those who 
believe in old age pensions as such and no 
more. 

Townsend believes that his plan would 
start up the velocity of the dollar, increase 
the exchange of services and goods and give 
work to ail. 

He would finance the pensions by a 2 
per cent sales tax on all transactions. This 
is in the McGroarty bill. But Townsend has 
recently written a foreword to a book by 
Downey in which a Federal issue of ten bil- 
lion dollars in bonds is suggested as the 
method of raising the money—this is an- 
other split between the Townsend and Mc- 
Groarty forces in Congress. 

Most of us are not fitted, either by train- 
ing or ability, to judge the possibilities and 
implications of the transactions tax. We 
must trust to the economists and statis- 
ticians. 

In a hearing before the House Ways and 
—— Committee in 1935 Dr. Townsend 
said: 

“I myself am not a statistician. I am 
not even an economist. I felt in my heart 
that this plan was fundamentally sound. I 
have left it for the statisticians and the 
actuaries to prove its soundness and feasi- 
bility from the standpoint of mathematics.” 

And not a single economist of note comes 
forward to defend the plan. Even Dr. Rob- 
ert Doane, whom the Towsendites have been 
quoting as a defender, went on the stand 
at the hearing against it. He was a little 
peevish about being quoted as for the plan. 
He said that in the beginning, when Frank 
Vanderlip called him in and asked his opin- 
ion, he said the plan looked plausible but 
that he would need six months for study. 
When he came to study it, he decided it 
utterly unworkable. 

The only other Townsend expert, Frank 
Follansbee, was shown by testimony to 
have been a salesman and subordinate of- 
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THE MIRACULOUS MASK 
by Francis Parkinson Keyes 


Since I SELDOM EITHER READ OR ATTEND A PLAY, it is strange that 
wice within a few months I should have been so profoundly impressed with 
an argument from one that I should feel impelled to pass this along. 

The first of these points which so impressed me was made in “Victoria 
Regina,” and not long ago I retold the story of the “Interrupted Vision” 
related by Lord Melbourne to his young Sovereign. The second point is 
made in a Barriesque fantasy called “The Happy Hypocrites,” by Clemence 
Dane, which just now is delighting all London. 

The legend is as light as it is charming: A dissipated nobleman of the 
Georgian era falls in love with an exquisite village maiden, who, far from 
being attracted by his wealth and position, is repelled by the unmistakable 
stamp which vice has put upon his face. In despair, he acquires one of the 
masks so skillfully made and so widely worn at this period—the mask of a 
happy saint. Under this guise he woos and wins the village maiden, and 
retires with her to the seclusion of a woodland cottage, where they spend a 
happy honeymoon. But eventually the actress who has been the young 
husband’s former flame tracks him down there, and in a fit of jealous rage, 
tears the mask from his face, expecting to see his bride recoil from the horror 
thus revealed. Instead it is the actress who recoils: For through repentance 
and redemption the face of the hardened sinner has become transformed. T he 
mask is no longer a disguise. The man himself has the face of a happy saint! 

The underlying idea is not a new one on the stage. It was Hamlet, I 
believe, who besought his mother to “assume a virtue if she had it not,” 
hoping that she might thus acquire it; and in our own time, “The Thief of 
Bagdad”—enacted by Douglas Fairbanks at the zenith of his career—ex- 
claims in despair, “I love a Princess!”—and is quietly told by the holy priest 
to whom he makes this confession, “T hen be a Prince!” 

But strangely enough, in real life, our fear of being hypocritical makes 
us hesitate to simulate saintliness or aspire to nobility. We are so bred to 
self disparagement, so committed to the crueler forms of candor, that usually 
it is only our least appealing features that we parade, only our baser qualities 
that we admit. If instead we would affect dignity and grace and beauty, the 
time would come when we would not wear these as a mask, since however 
long forgotten, however much abused, they are still the rightful heritage 
of every human being. 

Man was made in God’s image. And some of God’s splendor illumines 
the faces of all those who remember this. 

















I. WON’T BE LONG Now until folks 
will be eating beans in one New England 
town. Beans right off the coals as rich and 
fragrant as only beans can be that have 
been roasting for days and nights together 
ina hole in the ground with a bit of salt 
pork, a slice of onion, and a dash of maple 
syrup cooking into their very souls. Of 
course folks will bring along pies and cakes 
and sandwiches to eat, too, but all hands 
will join in the bean-hole beans course. 
It is an old custom there on Old Home Day. 
In some other town, it may be, the Gover- 
nor will speak, or the president of a college, 
or a noted explorer, bribed in for the oc- 
casion by something greater than money, 
New England good cooking and New Eng- 
land hospitality. And there will be a band, 
of course—a brass band of local musicians 
who know how a march ought to be played 
(and a waltz, too, for that matter) and, 
one and all, will do their duty well and 
nobly to the very last‘toot of the big bass 
horn. 

And like as not there will be a baseball 
game between the home team and their 
deadliest rivals. That is, there will be, if 
Deacon Butters gets the hay cut and raked 
off his South Mowing (which must serve 
as the diamond) before Old Home Day. 
It will be a hard fought contest, of course, 
as must always be the case when Yank 
meets Yank. And high scores will be no 
indication of lack of skill. They will 
merely emphasize the peculiar hazards of 
playing ball in a New England field where 
rocks outcrowd the grass. It takes no Babe 
Ruth, indeed, to lose a ball for good in the 





More Than Beans, Baseball and Band Music 


by Gordon F. Tolman 


rocky jungle out beyond third base. And 
periodically operations must stop altogeth- 
er while umpires and small boys recover 
enough missing foul balls from Deacon 
Butters’ cow pasture (behind home plate) 
to permit the game to go on. 

You cannot buy that kind of a game in 
any major league park in the country, any 
more than you can buy anywhere else in 
the world, the kind of a dinner, the kind 
of speaking, or the kind of hospitality that 
you will find at Old Home Day in New 
England. 

Back home—it is good to be there once 
more. “Why, I haven’t seen you since...” 
You’ll hear the phrase many times, and 
say it yourself, I presume. Or, “Do you 
remember the time that we........?” 

Or you may hear this: “Sam, do you 
know what I’ve got in this package? It’s 
a cowbell! Doesn’t it sound just like the 
bell your lead cow used to wear when we 
were boys? I wonder if you’d mind putting 
it on one of your cows now, while I’m 
here. I’d sort of like to hear it ring across 
the meadow from your pasture just as I 
used to hear it. It takes me back.” 

And we all like to go back, as we get 
older. It is the thing to do this month in 
New England as it has been for over half 
a century. According to the Rev. Millard 
F. Hardy, of Nelson, New Hampshire, 
(who incidentally, is the oldest living 
graduate of the University of New Hamp- 
shire) the custom of observing Old Home 
Day began in this way. 

In the eighteen seventies the Priest fam- 
ily were accustomed to holding an annual, 
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Town Picnic—Ball Game 


outdoor reunion at the old homestead in 
the east part of Nelson. But on the ap- 
pointed day in 1877 it rained. Not to be 
cheated out of their day’s outing entirely, 
this company of Priests hastily loaded their 
baskets of sandwiches, pies, and cakes into 
buggies and carryalls and drove to the 
Town Hall in Nelson where they gener- 
ously invited the townspeople to enjoy the 
good things with them. And there the 
idea of a Town Picnic occurred. A presi- 
dent was elected and committees chosen; 
and the following year (1878) the whole 
town gathered in Hardy’s Grove with a 
brass band and all and General Griffin as 
the principal speaker. It was really (says 
Mr. Hardy) the first Old Home Day to 
be held although the custom rapidly spread, 
until now it is almost universal in the six 
States. 

And not one of these gatherings is quite 
complete without some mention of the 
glorious past. One or more orators must 
rise to speak with gratitude and enthusi- 
asm of our illustrious forebears, the men 
who cleared our fields, built our stonewalls, 
and founded our schools and churches, 
while they fended off Indians and raised 
incredibly large families as a part time 
diversion. What men they must have 
been! Imagine a pioneer who could chop 
down about an acre of timber in a day, and 





chew a plug of tobacco and drink three 
hands of rum while he was doing it. <A 
man, too, who knew his Bible from cover 
to cover and could uphold the case for 
Free Will against all comers. A man 
eager for the advancement of education 
who, with his fellows, built red school- 
houses by the hundred and academies by 
the score. A man intelligent enough to 
help draw up a constitution for his town 
or a Declaration of Independence for his 
country and brave enough to sign it. 

I have every reason to believe that the 
founding fathers of my own town must 
have been men of this type, veritable 
giants in intellect, heroes in courage, aud 
saints in piety because I have heard the 
story so often. But I do sometimes won- 
der if all the pioneers in other sections 
could possibly have been equally brave, in- 
telligent, and pious. However, it’s a poor 
Yankee that does not boost his own town. 
And I begrudge no one his little legend 
although (in some other towns) it may 
have become slightly overcolored with the 
passing years. 

There are many variations to the legend. 
In one place, you may be told about the set- 
tler who started on a forty mile journey 
through the woods to his own cabin, with 
a quarter of beef or a side of bacon (or 
was it both? ) on his back; how overtaken 
by night and a pack of wolves, he flung 
pieces of meat behind him from time to 
time until it was all gone; and how he had 
to run for his cabin door, winning the race 
by a hair’s breath. Without his provisions, 
yes; but still wearing a whole skin on his 
back. 

In another you will doubtless hear of a 
certain Massacre in which men, women, 
and children were killed and scalped, al- 
though they fought bravely while there 
was so much as an ounce of powder left or 
strength to swing an axe against a savage 
redskin. 

In still another, you will doubtless be 
told that that one town was never attacked, 






























































or even threatened, by the savages. Why? 
Because a certain brave and good inhabi- 
tant of the place traveled north in his 
youth to do a signal service for a great 
chief who, in gratitude, sent out the edict 
that this one place should never be molest- 
ed. 

So the stories fly on Old Home Day as 
the band plays and a good dinner disap- 
pears. We go back to have a good time 
with old friends in the old way. And, per- 
haps, for something more. Home, in one 
sense, seems to be passing out of Ameri- 
can life. Household gods are finding their 
way into oblivion. The family altar is 
gone. There is no longer that air of mean- 
ingful permanence about it which in other 
times made home a haven in which to 
gain new perspective and fresh courage. 
A young man leaves his father’s house, 
not to found a new home in the wilder- 
ness and to build a church and a school- 
house beside it, but merely to take a job 
in some distant city. His sons will leave, 
in turn, for the same reason. 

But here in New England a semblance 
of the old order remains. In spite of the 
automobile, the telephone, and the radio, 
isolated farms and villages remain some- 
what apart from the heat and hurry of city 
life. Many a Yankee keeps in repair build- 
ings that were built by an ancestor who 
sleeps in a burying ground near at hand. 
Such a man may have an intimate concep- 
tion of the past from which he came and 
a sense of the value of his own value in 
the scheme of things, at present and to 
come. He is not merely the holder of a 
job, the recipient of grudging favors from 
some other man; he is the legatee of a 
tradition which may be, it is true, only the 
bars of a prison but which may become 
the gateway to boundless vision. 

And we who have gone away to plunge 
into the maelstrom of modern life like to 
go home to the quietness, serenity, and 
beauty of New England. We like to step 
out of the parade for a bit and watch the 








ranks go by without us. We want to seize 
hold of something that is meaningful and 
permanent. 

It is partly for this reason, perhaps, that 
we buy old houses, when we can, and fill 
them with old furniture bought at auc- 
tion. We are, it must be confessed, very 
often like the Major General in “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” that ludicrous figure 
who felt the need of returning to a “drafty 
old ruin” of a hired castle to commune 
with ancestors not his own. But was he so 
far wrong? I doubt if we should laugh 
overmuch at any man for pointing with 
pride to an old musket over his mantel, a 
musket that was carried by someone else’s 
grandfather in the Revolution. Not if he 
accepts the obligation that goes with its 
ownership. Not if he scorns the compul- 
sions of business, party, or boss and dares 
to stand alone for that which seems to him 
right. For then he is of the line of Han- 
nah Dustin and Matthew Thornton (what- 
ever his name is now) and the musket be- 
comes his in truth, however he came by 
it. 

All these things, it may be, and more 
will have some part in the Old Home Day 
that is soon to come, when we meet once 
more under a New England sky with old 
friends and new, at hand to talk of the 
past and look toward the future. 
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I. MY YOUTH, AS FATHER WILLIAM 
SAID, I was accustomed to hard physical 
labor. I worked on the farm, and later I 
swung a mean pick and shovel. I am glad 
to confess this. I glory in it. If I had a 
few authentic snap shots to show for it, 
I'd run for alderman. 

Of course, I was much too ambitious 
and clever to stay at the bottom of the lad- 
der. I climbed it, rung by rung, at first 
with a hod of bricks, later with an armful 
of books. I became a successful man. 

By a lamentable series of misfortunes, 
not disassociated with the depression, I 
lost almost everything. 

Last year, my nest egg having been 
scrambled and eaten to the last lick of 
the platter, I began to look around for 
other nourishment. First, I swallowed my 
pride, but this didn’t fill me up for long. 
Then I began to look seriously for work, 
down the ladder, rung by rung, except that 
I found some of the rungs broken. 

Finally, about the time that I began to 
look with speculative interest at my wife’s 
diamonds, I happened to meet my old 
friend Jim Achorn. After swopping cigars 
and the usual blah, I thought I’d mention 
my hard luck. After all, Jim is an old 
friend, and he might know something. 

“Well, Fred,” he finally said, “if you 
were a younger man, I could give you 
some work. The pay wouldn’t be large but, 
then, the work would be too much for you, 
anyway.” 

“What do you mean, too much for me? 
What do you mean, a younger man? I’m 
only sixty, right in my prime. I’ve always 
kept in trim, and I used to do hard work, 
you know.” 

“Sure, I know, Fred. You used to talk 
about it enough, I guess I ought to know. 



































Let’s Eat on the Government © by Forrest Harbour 


You used to do hard labor about forty years 
ago. You’ve always kept in trim, playing 
golf once a week, and swinging a heavy 
loaded knife and fork at the dinner table.” 

“Now, Jim, I never in my life ate with 
my knife.” 

“Don’t quibble. You’re fat and soft as 
an apple dumpling. This job is pick and 
shovel. I’ve just landed a sewer contract, 
PWA work, and I could put you on, if I 
didn’t think the first day would kill you.” 

Well, I was hired. It was a couple of 
weeks before the red tape got untangled 
and dirt began to fly, so I put in the time 
getting into shape. I was chock full of pep. 
For eight or ten months, I’d be earning a 
week’s pay. Not much, but more than I'd 
earned for a couple of years. I stocked up 
on a full supply of working clothes, over- 
alls and mackinaw jackets and high boots. 
I even laid in a supply of chewing tobacco. 

Then I happened to think. How about 
dinner? In the good old days, I seemed to 
remember carrying a dinner pail. Ah, that 
was the idea! The full dinner pail! What 
a grand old political slogan that was! And 
it would be full, too. Working outdoors 
gives you a man-sized appetite. But I sup- 
pose you don’t know, you’ve never worked 
with pick and shovel like I have. Oh, no, 
a day’s golf or hunting in the woods isn’t 
the same thing at all. 

Well, then, the dinner pail. I went into 
our leading hardware store, a great place, 
and the pride of the town. I just said to 
the clerk, “Gimme a dinner pail!” Like 
that, see? Just as if I was about to spit 
tobacco juice. See? “Gimme a dinner 
pail!” Th- - w - wt! It was so realistic, 
I even drooled a little. 

But the salesman just looked at me, with 
his face as blank and expressionless as your 



































banker when you want a loan. “A what?” 
he said, or even less than that. 

“A dinner pail,” I said very distinctly, 
and then, as an afterthought, “‘S- - s - - st!” 

“For a horse?” 

“Certainly not for a horse. For a man.” 

“We sell pails here, but I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

The next time I go to Rotary, I must 
tell Joe he’d better hire smarter clerks. So 
I went to a smaller place down the street. 
“A dinner pail,” I remarked, tersely and 
succinctly. But this bird was a kind of a 
smart aleck. “I’m afraid the nearest thing 
we have to that is a garbage pail,” he 
smirked, and gave one of his fellows a 
meaning wink, and lifted his eyebrow. I 
could have lifted his whole face for him. 

So I went to a cheap-john place up the 
alley, and gave him my spiel. “You re- 
member, back before the war, men used to 
carry their dinners to work in pails? Well, 
I want one of those pails.” 

“Yes, sir, yes, sir, if anybody got it, we 
got it. But what kind pail you say? And 
before what war you say?” 

“Why, you remember, old timer. Re- 
member the full dinner pail?” 

“Yes, sir, sure I do. Full of what?” 

“Full of horsefeathers, you sap.” 

I walked out with dignity. Did I ever 
see a dinner pail and what was it supposed 
to be full of? Corned beef and cabbage, I 
used to think. I never carried one of the 


darned things, most likely. When I was a 
pick and shovel man, I suppose I used to 
carry my dinner wrapped in an old news- 
paper, with a pint whisky bottle full of 
coffee. If the work was handy, a scuttle 
of beer went around. And the brim always 
tasted of tobacco. In those days men wore 
mustaches. 

However, I’m not so easily balked. If I 
set out to get a dinner pail, I’m going to 
get a dinner pail. I got hold of a couple of 
mail order house catalogues. No dinner 
pails shown. But I wrote and in reply they 
told me that they sold no food. They seem- 
ed to think I wanted a pailful of dinner. 
Then it struck me that I could very easily 
have my dinner pail made to order. I went 
to a tinsmith. Sure, he told me, sure he 
could make me up a dinner pail. He knew 
just what I wanted. 

Two days later, I called and received 
my order. It was a beautiful thing, but 
dainty. Very dainty. It would hold perhaps 
a couple of cup cakes, and the supposed 
coffee tank might contain, with some dan- 
ger of spilling, a pony of brandy. I paid 
for this, and went to another tinsmith. 
This time I gave him full specifications 
and measurements, so that at last I was 
triumphant. I had my old fashioned din- 
ner pail. 

Came the dawn of a new day, the day 
of my re-entry into honest toil. I was dress- 
ed, cap-a-pie, in my best working men’s 
















































clothes. My shiny new dinner pail was 
filled with thick, hearty sandwiches. The 
tank held almost a quart of coffee. 

With true showman’s instinct, I arrived 
late, but not too late. As on any new job, 
there was some confusion and delay, so that 
the laborers were milling around idly. 
That is, they were milling around until 
they saw me. Then they stared and a couple 
seemed to snicker. I got the impression that 
one of them looked me over to see what 
I was advertising. They were all little 
whippersnappers, anyway; no good old 
time working men that I could see. 

I caught a few comments. 

“Must be going to take movies of us.” 

“Who’s that guy, Tom Mix?” 

“Naw, that’s the water boy, pipe the 
pail.” 

“What the well-dressed bum shouldn’t 
wear.” 

“Hope he shoots us a rabbit for dinner.” 

But in a few moments the foreman came 
up, and herded us into a field shanty. There 
were no lockers, and I had to leave my pail 
on the floor in the corner. 

The morning was hard, but I came 
through with no more than a couple of 
little blisters. Just the same, the noon hour 
was very welcome. I needed the rest, and 
besides, there was the masterpiece of the 
tinsmith’s art waiting me. 

As I limped slightly into the shanty, it 
seemed strangely empty. Where was the 
eager crowd of hungry workmen that I had 
pictured? 

One young man took a little package 
from his pocket. From a piece of waxed 
paper taken from a loaf of bread, he pro- 
duced a sandwich, and bit it half-hearted- 
ly. Another had a couple of apples. A third 
nibbled a chocolate bar, and dallied with 
a cigarette. 

“‘Where’s all the boys?” I asked. 

“What boys?” 

“All the gang. Don’t they eat their 
lunch here?” 

“Huh? Oh, them. Naw. Most of ’em’s 
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gone over to town in their cars to get a 
feed in the diner.” 

“What?” I think I gasped. “Don’t all 
the boys bring their dinner? ” 

He seemed to consider this a rhetorical 
question. After half a minute, he flipped 
his cigarette butt into a pile of cotton waste 
and grunted. “Naw.” 

I addressed the man with the sandwich. 
“Ts that all you eat for lunch?” 

“Sure! I got a wife and three kids to 
feed, ain’t I? I ain’t taking the food outta 
their mouths yet, am I?” 

“No, no, of course not. But all those 
others, haven’t they got families, too?” 

“If they have, they don’t give a damn 
for them. But what’s that to me?” 

“Here, have some of mine,” I stam- 
mered. “(My wife must have miscalculated 
my appetite.” 

“Yeh, and I guess your tailor miscal- 
culated something, too.” 

But he took some of my lunch, eagerly 
enough. So did the man with the apples. 
The boy with the cigarette “wasn’t hun- 
gry.” “A coupla ciggies does me, Jack.” 
Sharing my lunch was the only thing that 
made it eatable at all. 

That night, it seemed to me that next 
day, I’d have to fill the pail full of lini- 
ment. But I didn’t. I never carried the 
thing again. I took a big lunch wrapped 
in a newspaper after that, and shared it 
with Bob, the family man, whenever he 
would accept. 

A fine fellow, too. Hell, they were all 
fine fellows. But this new generation is too 
much for me. I can’t get used to them. 
But I didn’t mind them. Let them crackle 
and sputter in their own way. I’m pretty 
near the shelf, myself. 

The job’s over now. I finished strong 
with the rest of the young buckaroos. I 
guess I showed them I could take it. 

The dinner pail? After the first day, I 
gave that to the wife. That smart aleck 
was right. It was really a garbage pail, 
after all. 
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mM. FATHER AND TWO UNCLES, all car- 
penters, contracted to build a hotel for a 
prominent mill owner at Stony Point, Con- 
necticut. While there, my father caught a 
hard cold which developed into bronchitis. 

After the hotel was finished, my father 
and one uncle decided to give up carpenter 
work. So my grandmother, father and 
mother, and one uncle decided to move to 
Berwick, Connecticut, and go onto a small 
farm. My father lived there a short time. 
Being in a weakened condition, and farm- 
ing being a different kind of work from that 
of a carpenter, he could not set his mind at 
farming, and worry turned into quick con- 
sumption. He did not live very long, but 
passed away, and is buried at Berwick. 

This was my grandmother’s idea for 
leaving Cleveden, Connecticut. She kept 
talking to him about going onto a farm, and 


‘ anything she said wasa go. She would live in 


a place a short time, and then would say, 
“We are going to move.” And move they 
would. 

My father served in the Civil War, 
Eighteenth Connecticut Volunteers. 

A short time after my father died, my 
grandmother and uncle decided to leave the 
farm at Berwick and move back to Harri- 
son, Connecticut, but my mother remained 
on the farm at Berwick. 

My father and mother, when they mov- 
ed to Berwick, had a few hundred dollars, 
but bills commenced to accumulate for the 
funeral, the doctors, the grocer, medicine, 
and the feeding of the cattle. All had to be 
paid, and the money was soon gone. There 
was no one to look after the cattle and farm 
work, and mother had no money to pay for 
help to look after things on the farm. 

Then my grandmother wrote to my 
mother that she would take the three boys 
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to live with her in Harrison, which she 
did. 

There had been four boys and two girls 
in the family, but one boy, Richard, died 
and was buried at Berwick. For the two 
girls, Milly and Ruth, grandmother ad- 
vised my mother to put Milly into the Hill- 
side Children’s Home at Cleveden, which 
she did by paying two dollars a week for 
her board. My other sister, Ruth, went to 
live with my uncle Robert at Dover, Con- 
necticut. This was in the eighteen-seven- 
ties. 

As my mother had to find work, she went 
as nurse in a private family at Ryslip, Con- 
necticut, for about two years, and then 
found work at Cleveden, nursing in a pri- 
vate family. 

My grandmother and two uncles, a cou- 
sin and we three boys moved from Harri- 
son to Cleveden, and both my uncles went 
back to work as carpenters. 

Then my grandmother decided that she 
wanted to build a two-story house and stop 
paying rent, and bought a lot across the 
street from where we were living. This lot 
was a flat, solid rock, fifty feet by sixty feet 
in size. 

First they started to dig the cellar. Both 
uncles worked ten hours a day in those 
days, but when they came home from work 
and had had supper, my cousin and brother 
and myself would hold lanterns for them 
to see to drill holes in the rock and put a 
blast in the next night. Every night that it 
did not rain we worked till nine o’clock 
and then were up at five the next morning 
to hold lanterns again till half past six when 
my uncles went to their work in the city. 

In time they finished blasting out the 
cellar, and used the stone to build the walls. 
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Next came the brick underpinning, a job 
which they had done by a brick mason. 

At last they started framing the house. 
In those days a building was mortise and 
tenon. Today it is called balloon framing, 
just spiked together. My brother, or some- 
times two of us, would hold the lanterns. 
My cousin and I, or one of us, would sit 
on a boring machine and bore a two-inch 
hole, three inches deep, two holes for each 
tenon. The other would follow up with a 
two-inch framing chisel and wood mallet 
and cut out the holes in the timber. Our 
hours were from six-thirty to ten-thirty 
every night, and in the morning from five- 
o’clock to six-thirty until the house was 
ready for the plaster. When the plaster 
was dry our job started again, inside, hold- 
ing lanterns. There was no electricity in 
those days, so finishing the interior was a 
night job for us boys. 

Our next piece of work was to dig the 
well from solid rock. We got a twig in the 
woods at the back of the house and held it 
over the place where we planned to dig the 
well. In a few minutes the twig bent over 
in the direction of the vein of water. My 
uncle said, ““We will start drilling here,” 
and this was done. During our school va- 
cation our time changed on that job. Our 
hours were from seven in the morning to 
six in the afternoon. My cousin and I would 
strike the drill with a five-pound hammer, 
while my brother held the drill by sitting 
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on a soap-box. The drill was an inch and a 
half in diameter and four feet long. 

We boys were ten, eleven, and twelve 
years of age, and it was our task to drill a 
hole two inches in diameter and twenty- 
four inches deep each day, working from 
seven to six. The first day we drilled a hole 
twenty-two inches deep, but the next day 
we did not do so well. It was impossible for 
three small boys to reach a depth of twenty- 
four inches in ten hours. 

Grandmother was our boss. Every night 
she would report to one of my uncles that 
we had not reached the required depth. He 
would say, “Is that so? I will take care of 
the three of them after supper.” Then he 
would go out into the woods and cut a black 
birch stick about four feet long, stripping 
off all the branches except about half a doz- 
en on the end. 

When he was ready he would come into 
the house and say, “You three go into the 
dining room and take off your shirts.” 
There we would stand in a row and he 
would start whipping with that stick on our 
bare backs. Every night for about two 
weeks, or more, our backs were cut by the 
stick. This meant a new one every night 
till the people in the village complained to 
the authorities of our screaming and crying 
as if someone was being murdered. The con- 
stable notified my uncle that he would be 
arrested if it was not stopped. The whipping 
was stopped and never resumed. 

This well that we were drilling and blast- 
ing out of a solid rock was from seven to 
eight feet in diameter, and finally reached 
a depth of twenty feet. As we did not strike 
water at that depth, it was finally decided 
to use the well for a cistern. 

All three of these boys are living today, 
and all will vouch for the truth of what I 
have written here, that it is the truth and 
nothing but the truth. Our uncle is living 
also, just as mean as ever. 
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Poem and Wood Block by Gordon E. Potter 








Now that my upper field is mowed Here in the brook a late blue flag 
And those on either side of mine Sends up one brave heraldic spike. 

' Are bare of timothy, that lightly showed Here golden heads of butter and eggs 
The way of wind, what flowers are left Lean from the wind when it loudly passes. 
Are those in bloom along the bound’ry line. By this pool a butterfly begs 
They are the ones that find moist sustenance Its food where tall joe-pye weed 
Beside the water course or where Congregates in purple masses. 
The scythe has left a fringe along the fence. These are the ones left growing 

' When I make the rounds of stakes and rails But there are others stored in the bays 
To see what rotted ones are there, For winter finding when I’m pitching 
Before we turn the young-stock out Hay. Daisies I’ll find, and clover blossoms— 
For autumn pasturing, I like Dried tiger lilies may even smell 


To count my wealth in blooms about. Of flowering meadows in summer days. 





























[.. WAS AN ILL DAY FOR NEw Enc- 
LAND when the picket fence went out. Just 
why it went out has not been determined, 
and perhaps cannot be. Some will tell you 
it went out because its upkeep required too 
much labor and expense; posts were always 
rotting, it absorbed a fearful lot of paint, 
and small boys were constantly breaking 
off the picket points. (But who of my yen- 
eration does not recall the joy of running 
to school beside these fences and dragging 
the end of a stick hard against them to 
hear the musical click-click-click-click- 
click?) Some will tell you it went out be- 
cause it was essentially British and exclu- 
sive, and did not belong in a democracy 
where every man has the right and should 
have the privilege of looking into every- 
body else’s front yard. Some will tell you 
it went out because of the Village Im- 
provement Societies. It was improved out 
of existence. 

I rather incline to the latter view, 
though I’m pained to do so. I am pained 
because the original Village Improvement 
Society—and still, probably, the best and 
most active—was the Laurel Hill Associa- 
tion of Stockbridge, in the Berkshires, 
founded in 1853, with Theodore Sedg- 
wick as its president. For many years I was 
a member of that society, and a dweller on 
Stockbridge Main Street, still the most 
beautiful village street in America, thanks 
to the Laurel Hill Association. (One of 
the finest rewards of living in Stockbridge 
is the acquisition of modesty.) Neverthe- 
less, I am constrained to believe, from what 
vague evidence I can gather, that our 19th 
century Village Improvement Societies 
were to a great extent responsible for car- 
rying out-of-doors the atrocious taste 
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which ruled the interiors of our houses 
in the dark ’70’s and ’80’s, and in dis- 
couraging all such obstacles as fences and 
hedges which interfered with the full con- 
templation of the mansarded and ginger- 
breaded horrors being erected along our 
streets. Under the pressure of opinion thus 
engendered, even the man who had a nice 
old house, screened to a decent privacy be- 
hind a picket fence, felt ashamed of him- 
self. He had to conform. Down came the 
fence. In went a patch of lawn which was 
all that intervened between his nakedness 
and the world’s gaze—except, maybe, a 
round bed of dreadful red cannas. And that 
was progress. 

In my childhood, not everybody had 
conformed. There were still fences in the 
older parts of town. We had one ourselves. 
And even in sections where the newer sub- 
urban dwellings were springing up behind 
naked lawns, an ancient die-hard like Miss 
Annie Appleton refused to surrender. Miss 
Annie’s house was old and plain, like Miss 
Annie. It didn’t have any porch to hide the 
fanlight and the door. All the gingerbread 
it boasted was in the pantry. But, again like 
Miss Annie, it was an aristocrat though we 
didn’t know it—and it had a picket fence. 
In those ample days we hadn’t yet felt the 
need for zoning, and Miss Annie’s fence 
was probably a hundred feet long. There 
was plenty of space at one side of the house 
for a drive to the stable at the rear, and 
at the other side for a considerable shrub- 
bery. The shrubs, however, were not con- 
fined to one side. They were planted all 
along the fence, almost as thoroughly 
screening out the house as an English 
hedge. From the street you saw over them 
only the second story windows and the roof 















































of the dwelling; that is, until you were 
opposite the front gate. This gate, of the 
wood and design of the fence, was hung 
between two panelled posts, and over it you 
looked up thirty or forty feet of mossy 
brick front path, running between three- 
foot wide flower beds always full of gay 
annuals, to the simple Georgian doorway. 
A pretty picture. If it existed today peo- 
ple would stop to photograph it. Probably 
Wallace Nutting would pose a model in 
a sunbonnet on the step, and “hand color” 
his print for the tourist trade. From the 
door stone, of course, you looked down 
the path to the picket gate between its 
white, panelled posts. Either way, a gar- 
den path vista terminated by a “feature.” 
(See the first principles of garden design, 
in any text book. ) 

Probably Miss Annie had more flowers 
behind her house; that I don’t remember. 
But I can still see her little brown figure 
puttering over those gay path borders, as 
I passed by the gate, and I remember the 
legends of her pride in the size and variety 
of her schizanthus (butterfly flowers to 
her), in her spring tulips and fall asters. 
I seem to remember, too, that she used some 
edging plant with silvery leaves that thrust 
out little peninsulas over the mossy brick 
path—probably thyme. 

The real point is, of course, that Miss 
Annie didn’t invite the street up on 
her doorstep. She cherished a decent 
Anglo-Saxon instinct for privacy (as well 
as an instinct for style), and kept the street 





where it belonged—outside her property 
line. Not only did her fence, and the shrubs 
behind it, convert her front lot into a gar- 
den design which was nicely and naturally 
tied into the architectural scheme, but it 
enabled her, and her guests, to enjoy that 
bit of garden without sharing it with Tom, 
Dick and Harry. After all, why should she 
share it with Tom, Dick and Harry unless 
they knew her well enough to call? 

There must have been a time when 
many a mile of tree-hung New England 
village streets were demarked sharply on 
both sides by picket fences, often certainly 
with shrubs behind them, setting back the 
houses into individual privacy and afford- 
ing glimpse after charming glimpse, be- 
tween the gate posts, of flower-bordered 
front paths. In Spring the houses peeped 
up above sprays of lilac, and later the heavy 
scent of syringa was in your nostrils as you 
strolled along the sidewalk. The vista of 
the street, too, was neatly confined by the 
fences like ruled borders; it didn’t splay 
out on the sides like a run-over shoe. Each 
man’s gate was the outer door to his house. 
Enter that, and you stood in his vestibule, a 
flowery vestibule, to be sure, an outdoor 
room, but private and withdrawn. It was 
an eminently decent and self-respecting 
privacy, which belonged to a picket-fenced 
generation. 

Of course the coming of electric lights 
and telephones helped almost as much as the 
destruction of the picket fences in making 
our towns and villages ugly. Here, again, 










































I must blow my horn for Stockbridge. It 
may have taken down most of its fences, 
along with the rest of New England, but it 
never permitted the erection of a single 
pole in the village. All the wires are under- 
ground, and when you look up the long 
elm-arched nave of its main street, you are 
at a loss, for the moment, to account for 
the peculiar charm and restfulness, till you 
realize that the ugly poles and wires which 
disfigure even the finest streets in most of 
our towns are blissfully absent. It is like 
the healing silence which comes at day’s 
end in a clanging factory when the ma- 
chinery stops. In your town and mine, in 
city or village, these poles now stand prac- 
tically in our front yards. No fences mark 
them off, as no fences mark off one man’s 
yard from his neighbor’s. From post and 
sidewalk to every front porch stretches a 
naked foot path, often composed of rigid 
cement blocks, the most hideous pavement 
yet invented by man, and laid across a 
square of naked turf. Sometimes there is 
a bit of foundation planting close to the 
house, most likely “dwarf” evergreens 
from a nursery, exotic in aspect and if more 
than a few years old refusing to remain 
dwarfed. These, and melancholy rhodo- 
dendrons which droop their leaves in cold 
weather as if mourning for their native 
woods, are our only substitute for the out- 
door vestibule garden, behind the picket 
fence and the syringas, which made Miss 
Annie Appleton’s front yard a perpetual 
delight. You know exactly what I mean. 
If you aren’t sure, go out on your front 
porch and take a good look. Of course, 
all your neighbors and the passers-by will 
see you doing it, but what of that? 

A few years ago I planted a hemlock 
hedge in front of my place. Why not a 
picket fence? If you must know, I had the 
young hemlocks, and I didn’t have the 
dressed lumber. At any rate one of my 
neighbors, observing the operation, in- 
quired how I supposed the passers-by were 
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going to see in when that hedge grew up. 
Upon my informing him that I didn’t sup- 
pose they were going to, God willing, he 
drove off with an injured air, no doubt 
thinking himself a much better democrat 
than I. But why it should be a test of de- 
mocracy to admit your fellow men into 
the privacy of your yard and garden any 
more than into the privacy of your parlor, 
bedroom and bath, for the life of me I 
cannot see. Neither could my ancestors in 
the days of picket fences. I prefer to stand 
with them. 

I will go farther and declare that the 
abolition of fences and hedges, and the 
substitution of miserable little front lawns, 
has probably done more to discourage gar- 
dening and the floral adornment of our 
New England streets than any other one 
thing, or any other ten things. If a New 
England garden club wanted to do some- 
thing for its community, and for the art 
of gardening, more useful than inspiring 
the proper arrangement of buttercups on 
a breakfast tray, it could not do better than 
to select one street—any street will do— 
and inspire everybody who lives on it to 
erect a fence or a hedge in front of his 
house, and then at the least to border his 
front path with flowers. Two gains would 
be immediate:—first, all the houses built 
since 1830 would be at least partially 
screened from sight, and second, the own- 
ers would be aware both of privacy and 
beauty in their own front yards. From this, 
who knows what might develop? I am per- 
fectly confident that the first New Eng- 
land village to put such a plan in opera- 
tion throughout the town centre, especially 
if its houses were good ones and it used 
appropriate picket fences and plenty of 
lilacs, would become a tourists’ Mecca, 
would become so famous— 

Alas! it would probably become so fam- 
ous that every house would be converted 
into a tea shoppe, and then it would be 
spoiled again! 
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= LOUDLY THE PROFES- 
SIONAL wailers of Jericho (or is it Bag- 
dad?) may wail they cannot compare with 
the friends and relatives of the dead crow 
in our cornfield. They linger longer at the 
wake than Jim Donovan at the death of his 
lodge brother who leaves behind him a 
full cellar and an attractive widow. 

At twelve forty-one a lone crow was 
happily pulling up newly planted corn 
and at twelve forty-two a dead crow lay, 
feathers rumpled by a bullet, in that corner 
of the corn field which can be seen from 
our upstairs hall window. Ten minutes 
later he was discovered by his wife who 
summoned her son and daughter. They 
flew low over his body, cawing and moan- 
ing, never once touching the ground. 

The widow wanted her sister, and they 
must really let his folks know, so the son 
and daughter went off to tell the sad news 
while their mother settled in the top of 
a huge dead chestnut at the edge of the 
field where she could gaze on her beloved 
and watch for her sister on whose bosom 
she would weep. 

The two young crows soon returned 
with a dozen of her relations (she always 
could depend on them! ) and only six of his 
(and he’d given them sixty kernels of corn 
a week long after he’d married her, oh 
well). She rushed to greet them and heard 
their grieving caws and listened placidly 
to their comments on how good a provider 












he was and what a funny croak he could 
give upon occasion. 

Then his friends came, boon companions 
of better days when farmers soaked their 
corn in whiskey and one slept it off in the 
lower branches of a furry spruce safe from 
the prying eyes of wives and mothers. They 
talked about the good old times, the good 
old boy and told his wife how they all 
called him Reverend because he was so 
good. 

By this time there were dozens and doz- 
ens of crows flying about, cawing with all 
their lungs and making a deafening din. 
One by one and then in dozens they settled 
on the branches of the old dead chestnut, 
there to watch the widow say her last fare- 
well to her mate. She flew high, swooped 
low, sinking almost to the ground with 
outstretched wings, then, with a flop and 
a hoarse croak she would rise to soar again. 

She settled at last on the tip top of the 
tree, a seat reserved for her and there she 
said goodbye to all the friends and rela- 
tives. She thanked them for coming, and 
didn’t he look just grand. No she didn’t 
want anyone to stay with her, thanks just 
the same, but you know how it is. 

Alone at last on her tree top. Fifteen 
minutes she sat there and not a crow could 
she see save the ruffled corpse in the corner 
of the cornfield. Oh, well, it was a grand 
funeral anyhow, and she preened her feath- 
ers and flew away. 
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Cardinal Flowers 


; SHALL CARRY THIS WITH ME AL- 
ways, and if I walk more joyfully than 
others, it is because of this memory. I may 
grow old and lame or even sightless, but 
no one, no stroke of fate, can take this 
away from me. 

We were driving along a country road 
in New Hampshire, when we came to a 
bridge over a brook. It was August, and 
we noticed that most startling of wild 
flowers, the cardinal, growing out of little 
islands in the midst of the fast moving 
water. We stopped, and getting out of the 
car, went down a stony path. Looking up 
the brook, shaded by arching trees, we saw 
more of these rare flowers than I had ever 
dreamed of seeing in one place. The spongy 
ground which covered part of the brook 
was flaming with them. 
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Hovering over them were those most 
spirit-like of creatures, the humming birds. 
What music for a pastoral symphony! The 
comfortable voice of the brook, the eerie 
calling of a pair of thrushes, the drowsy 
sound of August crickets, and this light, 
excited hum of spinning wings, above the 
rich red flowers. 

They are the very essence of courage, 
these tall-stemmed flowers that come near 
the end of summer. Like the red hangings 
on some church altars at Whitsuntide and 
Saints Days, they are fires to warm a 
timid heart, to give it a power unknown 
before. Who can fear the bleakest of win- 
ter days, if he carries in his heart an army 
of cardinal flowers to shout away the dark- 
ness? 
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autumn knows how to be. 
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IT’S NEARLY TEN O'CLOCK of the auction morning, an October morning crisp and fresh and clear as only a New England 
For a week, the village store, the old covered bridge and other vantage points have been plastered 














AUCTION SALE! 


The Subscriber, in order to settle with the Heirs of the Estate of the late Phineas Perkins, will 
sell at Public Auction, at the Farm on Pumpkin Hill, on the Road from Canterbury Four Corners to 
the Shaker Scttlement, 


LIVE-STOCK, FARMING TOOLS, HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND ANTIQUES 


Large fat Hog, one pair 2% year old Whitehead Steers that are fat and partly handy, one 
large Whitehead Cow, due to freshen this month, one farrow Cow, 15 sheep and 13 Lambs, one Buck, 
25 Hens, one Collie pup. 


One set of nice heavy Logging-trucks, Hay tedder, Concord Wagon, Democrat Wagon, Top- 
carriage, Double-runner Pung Sleigh, Horse-rake, Hay-rack, Stone-boat, nice Spring Driving-sleigh, 
lot of Ox-yokes, Logging and other Chains, Scythes and Snaths, lot of Sapbuckets and Pans, Cross-cut 
Saw, Collars, Straps, Halters and Hitch-ropes, Bee-hives, Stone-lifter, Pair of Hind Wheels. 


Scalloped pine Cupboard, Fire-screens, Hitchcock Chairs, Comb-back Rocker, Boston Rocker, Arrow- 
back, Ladder-back, Fan-back, Thumb-back, Fiddle-back and Bannister-back, Chairs, Haircloth Sofa 
and Chairs, Four-post Bed, Spool-Bed, Trundle Bed, Child’s Crib, Four-post Bed, Quilts, three old blue 
and white Coverlets, Curly Maple Stand, Chippendale Mirror, Sandwich Glass, Hooked and Braided 
Rugs, Empire Sofa, Candle-molds, Brass Kettles, Vaseline Glass Candlesticks, Brass Candlesticks, pink 
luster Bread-and-milk Set, Sperm Oil-lamps, pewter Sugar-bowl, Plates, Teapots and Basin, London 
Lamp, Candle-sconce, Bellflower Goblets, Staffordshire Toby Jug, pair Staffordshire dogs, Bennington 
Teapot, several pieces of Chelsea, four Eagle and other old glass Bottles, glass Prairie-wagon, two 
Footed Salts, animal Cookie-cutters, Mortar and Pestle, Chippendale Clock, Chest claimed to be 300 
years old, came from England, Tavern table, old drop-leaf Table, Loom, Spinning-wheel and Flax-wheel, 
Clock-reel, old Sword, Guns, Paisley Shawl, Cheese-press, old-growth pine Chest, nice maple Highboy, 
Melodeon, What-not, Landing of the Pilgrims Plate by Enos Wood, Henry Clay on Horseback 
by E. Currier, other Currier & Ives Prints, Andirons, Fire-shovels and Tongs, Cranes, Old 
Iron and Hinges, Skillets, Foot-warmers, Warming-pans, Sleigh-bells, Jugs and Crocks, Whale-oil and 
other Lamps, and other Goods Too Numerous to Mention. 


We expect some of the good Ladies of the Village to have Lunch nearby, and we hope for 
a good Attendance. Rain or Shine. Terms of the Sale will be Cash. 


N. B. Of all Auctions thus far this season, don’t miss this one. So please come. 


SILAS W. HARVEY, Administrator. 


Zebulon Hatch, Auctioneer | Greenwood Center 





by George Allan England 









































































Now at last the day has come. Now at 
last the treasures of old Phin and EIl- 
viry Perkins—childless, like so many 
other New England couples—are to be 


scattered to all the winds. Distant re- 


’ 


lations, “down to Salem,” want the es- 
tate settled up. And after all, why not? 
since Phin and Elviry are now sound 
asleep with a good gray Concord gran- 
ite “stun” to keep them warm! 

Along every road leading up the hill 
to the Perkins place you can hear the 
flivvers rattling, can see the long-haired 
and heavy-fetlocked nags come scuffling 
auctionward. Some of the horses man- 
age a slow trot, but most prefer a foot’s- 
pace. Dust rises, tenuously drifts along 
the hill road bumpy with “thank-ye- 
marms”:—the road that loops along 
through jungles of thorny blackberry- 
bushes, crosses and re-crosses Beaver 
Crick on rotting wooden bridges, lifts 
itself up into autumn-burnished heights 
goldening to rich October glory. The 
roadside, charged with sweet autumnal 
scents, is starred by the modest and pale 
candles of asters. Somewhere up the 
mountain, an indignant crow is “‘holl’- 
rin’.” 

Farmers by the score are coming in, 
with wives and daughters and such scant 
small-fry of children as can still be mus- 
tered. 


fessional antique-hunters and dealers, 


A few late rusticators and pro- 


too, make their appearance in motor- 
cars. Some for profit, but most for 
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The Auction 





curiosity’s sake and the titillating pos- 
sibility of “gettin’ suthin’ fer next to 


x,» 


nawthin’,” the crowd slowly gathers. 


Most of them will buy odds and ends, , 


junk and “collat’ral” for which they 
can never find any possible use. One 
old gaffer hasn’t missed an auction in 
years. They say his house and barn 
are always crammed with worthless odd- 
ments—“though mebbe,” he hopefully 
cogitates, “mebbe some of it'll come in 
handy some o’ these days, one way an- 
other!” 

When it comes to business, the dealers 
are keenly on the job. As auctions mul- 
tiply in rural New England—and Lord! 
how thick they come!—the outlander 
takes more and ever more profit from 
the progressive dying-off of the native- 
born. Like buzzards to carrion, they 
arrive. Dying New England calls them 
from afar. They feast and fatten in this 
scene of death. 

Apart from all such city-folk and from 
the natives in vehicles, villagers come 
trudging afoot, sweating and scuffing 
the dust. They “podge” along the road- 
side, under the elms and maples, like- 
And the ob- 


jective point of all these folk is the 


wise bound for bargains. 


rambling white house with the green 
blinds up there on the chine of Indian 
Hill; the house whence only three 
weeks ago the last owner was borne 
from the front door, that sacred front 
door almost never opened save for fun- 


F. W. P. Tolman 





erals! Now the last funeral has been 
held for one more New England family, 
The sole representative has departed to 
his long slumber; and all the tribal chat- 
tels, accumulated for many a generation, 
the lares and penates treasured with how 
tenacious a clutch, are to be knocked 
down under the sprightly hammer of 
Zebulon Hatch, Auctioneer. So rolls 


the cyclic revolution of Time’s wheel. 


oe, 


Men-folk foregather in the barn and 
the shed, to look at the animals, to fin- 
ger the implements of toil now done 
with and abandoned. A murmuration 
of talk buzzes round, punctuated by 
squirts of tobacco-juice. 

“Well, Tim, how de ye?” “Oh, able 
to set up an’ eat a few porridges!” 
“Reckon I might use some o’ these here 
“That’s a 
““W here’s 
the farrer cow?” “That thar’s a corset- 


chains, fer my tote-team.” 


good ye’rlin,’ ain’t it?” 


lamb!” “Quite a pile o’ riff-boards, out 
back. I might bid on ’em.” Amid 
scents of hay and ammonia, the farmers 
poke and pry. 

Bucolic wives, awkward and uncouth, 
at the 
household treasures set out in the gras. 


’ 


stroll about the yard, “spierin’’ 


Dogs and children—all too few chil- 
dren—wander in complete fraternity. 
Buggies and cars keep dusting the road. 
They park under the maples whence 
now or then a gaudy leaf spirals regret- 
fully down. Gunnysacks and ragged 
patchwork quilts can be seen in some 
of the wagons, brought along to blanket 
the “crutters,” in case the day turns } 





Feminine talk goes clackingly: 


nipping. 


“Lossyme! 


Ain’t it turrible to see 
ole Miss’ Perkins’s things all goin’ to 
scatteration?” “What a slather o’ stuff!” 
“Land sakes, ef that ain’t one o’ them 
old-fashioned slut-lamps.” “All them 
doodads, an’ most of ’em ain’t good fer 


nawthin’!”” “Here’s what she done her 
bread-cookin’ in.” “You, thar, Elmer!” 


to a raw and gangling boy with “tag- 





locks” of uncut hair. “Git out o’ thar, 
afore ye git hurt!” 

Elmer extricates himself from a chaos 
of wrecked vehicles and old iron lying 
in tangled briars and riotous weeds along 
a tumble-down shed. 


“Them’s good chairs, Hannah.” 























Wonder what ole Phin- 
eas gin fer ’em?” 


“Fust-rate, 


A farmer meets his neighbor, greets 
him with: 

“Hev a cigar, Alf?” 

“Sure! I wun’t bite y’r heart out, 
fer that. Ye gotta say suthin’ else ’n 
that, to make me mad!” 

“How de ye, Eli?” 

“Oh, putty fair fer an ole feller. By 
the way, Doc,” says Eli, turning cas- 
ually to Dr. Seavey, “what d’ye think’s 
the matter with this here arm o’ mine?” 

“Matter? 


Neighbors stop to listen. 


What’s your symptoms?” 
Anything 
to do with pain is always popular. 

“Well, Doc, I cal’late it’s pow’ful 
lame. See, I can’t bend it none to 
speak on. Lameness come on last week, 
with hot drivin’ pains, like a red-hot 
coal. Mebber the j’int-water’s ran out. 
What ye reckon I better take fer it?” 

“Better take some medical advice and 
pay the bill you owe me,” mildly re- 
turns the doctor. Everybody haw-haws. 

“Good boy, Doc! Hit him agin, fer 
luck!” Laughter waxes. Then sud- 
denly the arrival of the auctioneer in 
a Ford interrupts it. 

There’s a character for you, Zebulon 
Hatch, the Lean and 
shrewd, with a brown face deep-graved 
by Time’s burin, and with keen little 
eyes that glint like bits of blue steel; 
with an old yellow overcoat, a slouchy 


auctioneer! 


felt hat and a well-worn gavel, he makes 
a picture for any painter. And as for 
his gift c’ gab—if talk were worth a 
penny a mile, he’d be a millionaire in 
less than no time. 

He mounts a box in the barn door, 
waves his gavel dramatically, and—while 
Obadiah Millet, the bookkeeper, pre- 
pares to record all sales—thus makes high 
and nasal harangue to the gathering 
crowd: 

“Now, folks, I’m goin’ to start this 
here sale right here an’ now, with this 
here elegant, hand-painted, sooperlative, 
sixteen - jewelled loggin’-chain! Oh, 
you needn’t laugh. It’s a good un, a 
dandy, a jim-slicker!” He flings the 
chain upon the ground, where every- 
body can see it. “Now, how much am 
I offered for this here chain? How 
much, how much? Make me an offer! 


Bill Abbott, ye need this. 


so numb as to pass it up. 


Don’t be 
You’ve had 
to borry one fer two years, an’ ef you 
don’t need one right now, ye soon will. 
When ye come to hang y’rself, Bill, this 
here chain’s goin’ to come in right 
handy. Don’t ye ever borry a chain 


Own one! 


for that glad occasion, Bill. 
What’s that ye say? ”Tain’t wuth over 
Sold to Bill Abbott fer ten 
cents, one dime! Pass us suthin’ else! 
“Ah-ha, a fine 
bril! 
off the unjust! 


ten cents? 


ole-fashioned am- 
A bumbershoot to keep the rain 
Somebody stop them 
cows from looin’. T’ll git ’em mixed 
with the bids. With the ambril [ll 
put you in a couple boxes o’ this old 
iron. Two prize-packages, folks. Every- 
thin’ in these here boxes, gentlemen, 
from a meeshawn pipe to a meclodeum! 
Now, now now, how much, how much 
fer the lot? Shift y’r tobacker on the 
other side, an’ make a price. Do I hear 
an offer? That’s right, look ’em all over. 
Examine the contents careful; ye might 
find a diamond. Yes, that’s a file, broth- 
er Andrews. pocket—I 
ain’t a-looking! Now then, Alfin, you’re 


Put it in y’r 


the man I want to sell it to! Five cents? 
Thank you! Five, five, do I hear the 
ten? Ten-ten-ten I hear twelve, fifteen- 
teen-teeeen! 
five! 
twenty-five twice, an’ three times, an’— 
sold to Alfin Peters fer twenty-five 
cents! Got the money Alf? Good fer 


you!” 


Twenty-do-I-hear-it-an’ a 
An’-a-five-an’-a-five-once! An’ 


Alfin rummages the boxes, picks out 
a curry comb and a padlock, and throws 
the rest of the truck away, to the mater- 
ial welfare of several boys. 

“Now, here’s two mowin’ machine 


»” 


scythes!” The auctioneer waves them 
aloft. “Where’s the machines to go with 
’em? Borrered, I reckon! Anybody got 
a mowin’-machine in their pockets? 
Laugh, durn ye! How much am I of- 
fered? Ten cents! Oh Laura! Ten cents 
fer two scythes! Why, men, the rivets 
in ’em, alone, is wuth a dollar! Now 
I got to git me some alum fer a sore 
Well, 


comin’ along wonderful, combin’ out 


mouth caused by lyin’. we're 
the cash! I’m bid ten, what will you 
give fer ’em? I’m bid fifteen! An’ a 


twenty an’ a twenty, an’ a five an’ a 





five! A quarter! You got a good face, 
Sam. Make it thutty! That’s right, last 
call, an’—gone fer thutty cents!” 

Harry Shepard 
claims he bid thirty-one. “Will ye 
demands Sam 
Harry retorts: “No, but I’ll 
“Ye’ve 


A dispute arises. 


gimme 
Quimby. 
give ye thutty an’ a half!” 


thutty-one? ” 


bought two scythes, mister!” 

The matter of the half-cent is quick- 
ly adjusted. Sam Quimby with a ham- 
mer and cold-chisel cuts a cent in two, 
while neighbors guffaw. 

“Here’s suthin’ else,” the auctioneer 
continues. “A bush-scythe! It’s comin’ 
the time o’ year when ye’ll be cuttin’ 
an’ rickin’ up bresh. Ye’ll need one, 
oh yes ye’ll hafta hev it! Here’s a 
chance, a chance, a chance to mow 
bushes!” He pauses. The crowd chaffs. 
“Ye buy it, Luke!” says Walter Hardee. 
“I'd like to,” Walter retorts, “but ye 
need it more ’n what I do, to trim 
y’r wiskers!” 

.,. Now, now,” interrupts the auction- 
eer, “don’t keep me waitin’ all day. 
Thanky! Five I hear five 
I hear do I hear ten ten ten up ten 


Five cents? 


ten ten down an’—sold fer ten cents 
to that handsome man over thar! 
“Why, bless my sould ef here ain’t 
a pail o’ seed-peas!” Some of the 
men cluster round the pail, running 
their gnarly fingers through the con- 
tents. “Who’s a-goin’ to buy ’em? Who 
dares to speak an’ own ’em? Eh? Fif- 
I’m bid fifteen what will 


ye give fer ’em I’m bid fifteen goin’ at 


teen cents? 


fifteen! I’ve knowed ye all fer a long 
time, but I ain’t never offered a bargain 
like this here, ’cause it’s in a class by 
itself! Are ye all done are ye all 
through are ye stoppin’ at fifteen? Ye’ve 
bought a pail o’ peas, Hiram Page! Take 
’em away. What’s that? Loren Buffum 
says he bid twenty. Well now, we'll 
keep right on—takes two bids, anyhow, 
to make a legal sale, so shet up! Twenty- 
Five 


five five wink the other eye Doc, that 


twenty-twenty-five do I hear it? 


un makes me narvous! Them peas is 
wuth a dollar, ef they ain’t I’ve lied! All 
done, spare rud! Will anybody say the 


quarter? Bargains here is thicker ’n 
fiddlers in hell beg y’r pardon ladies! 


Twenty-five five five, thank you!” Tap 






















































goes the hammer. “‘An’ sold to Loren fer 
a quarter of a dollar. I'll come up an’ 
eat dinner with you next summer, 
Loren. Oh yes, I will. No back-talk, 
now! 

“What’s this? 
an honest man. 


Sheep-shears, or I’m 
Here, Jean, pass out 
suthin’ else to go with ’em. That clevis, 
that’s the stuff. Now, men, look a’ 
these here shears! Now ye wun’t have 
to go rakin’ and gaddin’ about, to beg 
borrer or steal a pair o’ sheep-shears. 
Buy these, an’ have a happy home. 
Good fer sheep, better fer whiskers, best 
of all fer cuttin’ hair!” Sunlight slashes 
leaf-dappled shadows and flickers across 
the auctioneer’s face, as he harangues, 
with violent gesticulations. “Somebuddy 
buy these here shears an’ set up a bar- 
ber-shop! How ’bout you Mel Pettingall, 
fer a pair o’ sheep-shears an’ a clevis 
and this fine long apple-picker, all in 
one? 

“T would take a long time to git cider 
through this here apple-picker—a man 
might faint away, "fore it reached him. 
Oh, it’s safe, harmless, inside the Prohi- 
bition law, all right!” He pauses for the 
laugh to subside; the laugh that any re- 
ference to “rum” invariably raises in a 
rural New England audience. “How 
much, how much fer the lot? Sold to 
Thar’s 
your property, Hen, right thar on the 


Hennery Cutler fer a dime. 
ground, waitin’ fer you. An’ you gotta 
move it off the premises mighty quick, 
you gotta leg it outa here like the mill- 
tail o’ thunder was arter ye, or I'll sue 
ye fer delaldefamation o’ character! 
“An’ here’s a bed, a bed, a bed, all 
roped an’ ready fer a funeral or a wed- 
din’, with a tick on it, an’ in the tick 
they’s thutty dollars’ wuth o’ hay! An’ 
the rope’s wuth a dollar, wholesale. That 
makes thutty-one! How much fer the 
lot? Fifteen cents? Oh, folks, you make 
me blush fer ye! Fifteen paltry, little, 
darn, good-fer-nawthin’ cents fer a bed 
wuth thutty-one dollars!) Why, by 
crimus, you folks wants to have this bed 
gave to you, an’ git boot into the bar- 
gain! Lord o’ Love, look down from 
above, an’—twenty! Thank ye, thank ye, 
kind sir! Is that all I hear? Don’t nobody 
want a bed? Ain’t nobody goin’ to git 
married an’ den up fer the winter, round 


here? A quarter! Thutty-thutty-thutty, 
once, twice, all over! Fair room! An’ 
sold to ole Josh Wannup, over yender! 
Lug y’r rubbidge outa here! 

“Ah, a pail o’ butt’nuts! Miss’ Peasley 
seems to be the winner, an’ takes all the 
butt’nuts fer fifteen cents! An’ this 
here carpet-sweeter, gahr-anteed to keep 
the elbows in order, how much am I 
offered? . . . Now then, we come along 
to this gun. Here’s a gun as went 
through the Battle o’ Lickety-split, an’ 
never a gor-rammed man was hit! An’ 
with this here gun T’ll put you in a 
comb, folks. Now here we go, here’s a 
comb that’s goin’ to do somebody a hull 
lot o’ good! I want to see how generous 
you'll be with this comb, am’ the gun 
throwed in!” 

After a plow, a harrow and some 
other agricultural gadgets are disposed 
of, there comes up for sale a sleigh— 
“good to break colts in, good to take 
y’r best gal ridin’ in, good to go to meet- 
in’ in—but nobody never goes no more, 
round here!” In spite of long oration, 
the sleigh brings only a dollar. Next 
comes a buggy. 

“Who'll buy this here buggy? Who, 
who, who? Ye’d think I was an owl, 
to hear me! It’s a bargain, folks. Keep 
y’r big eye out fer the bargain in bug- 
gies! You buy it. Leslie Marden! Buy 
this here splendid mud-cart, hitch the 
ole mare to it, an’ ef she’s a good rudder 
an’ ye larrup her hard enough, she’ll 
git ye home. When the hammer drops, 
the buggy’s gone. Git in on the bids, 
Leslie!” 

“I wun’t!” Leslie retorts. “It’s cheaper 
to keep tabs on where it goes, an’ then 
borry it!” 

“All right, then,” while a laugh goes 
round, “watch an’ see where, for sell it 
I will, pell-mell fer Kitt’ry! Two dol- 
lars? Shame on ye, Judkins! Why, them 
exes is wuth more ’n that, alone. . Ye 
couldn’t even buy them wheels fer less 
*n a dozen dollars. Say suthin’! Two- 
fifty do I hear it? Thanks. Walk back 
on it! Who'll gimme the other half, an’ 
take the biscuit? Once, twice — ah, 
thanky! Three, three, three up, down, 
an’ sold to the humliest man in Green- 
wood fer three dollars, an’ the Lord be 


mussyful to you a sinner when ye try 








































to ride in it! 

“That’s all the stuff out here fer now, 
so we'll move into the house. Did I say 
move? Oh yes, somebuddy’s a-goin’ to 
move everythin’ "fore night. Watch 
me\” 

For all his mountebank tricks, old 
Zebulon Hatch is a shrewd judge of va- 
lues, and when it comes to selling the an- 
tiques, dealing with “city comp’ny” and 
dealers, knows how to play them against 
one another and extract the last penny. 
Aaron Levitsky has to pay through the 
nose—which is ample—for some of the 
items he carries off to his big Packard 
under the maples. Little cabals and con- 
ferences form, dissolve; whisperings take 
place in corners of the house, where the 
public makes free with all household 
treasures and sits at ease in Elviry Per- 
kins’s best red and green clipped-plush 
chairs. 

Into the house everybody moves. The 
interest of the women quickens, con- 
An old 
high-boy on the porch serves Zebulon a 
a rostrum. Behind this he takes his stand. 
The crowd gathers in the “front room,” 


fronted by domestic treasures. 


on the porch, the steps. 

“Pass out suthin’, pass it out! Ah, 
here we are, an’ the fust article is a kit- 
tle. A big kittle, the father of all kittles! 
How much am I offered twenty-five 
cents? Thanky, Mrs, Swett. A quarter 
a quarter is a quarter all I hear? Thutty 
do I hear it do I git it? Thutty, thutty, 
thutty, I’ve sold Lester Moody a kittle. 
Wuth a dollar of any man’s time to 
clean it!” 


Another dispute. There’s some con- 





fusion as to whether Lester Moody or 
Verge Piper has really bought the kettle, 
ending with this retort from Verge: 

“Let him hev it? Not by a dum sight! | 
I bid thutty-five!” The auctioneer, how- 
ever, settles it: 

“Let him hev it, Verge. Ye make up 
in looks what he ain’t got in brains—# | 
let him hev it!” And the sale goes on: : 
“Now, here’s a spider. Good big un, 
sound, hull an’ O. K., or no sale. What'll 


ye offer, what'll ye give? Nawthin’? My § 


livin’ laws, ye’re slower’n jillpokes! A 
fine fist ye make, biddin’! Well, bring 
out some more, Justin, to put with the 
kittle. Ah, that’s right, a dozen milk 
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pans! Now ye’ll hev suthin’ to streen 
yr milk into! Everythin’ goes but the 
clock. Somebody’s goin’ to own this lot, 
afore sundown. Do I hear a bid, do I? 
Ten cents, ten, fifteen do I hear it I’m 
a-listenin’! Here y’are, Walt, they’re 
yours. Put ’em outa sight, or they might 
scare the hosses! 

“One fine lot now, fer the ladies. 
Ye’ll be all of a bivver to git ’em, but 
don’t git rowty and have a fight fer ’em! 
Jars, pre-serves, a sifter, mirror an’ 
sugar-scoop, an’ all these here little nap- 
py-dishes, that’s mebbe a mite checked, 
but not one of ’em bruk all the way 
through, an’ all goin’ cheaper ’n a broom. 
We’re a-goin’ to sell ’em!” 

The auctioneer grows “all het up,” 
waves his hammer wildly, pounds the 
high-boy. 

“Look out’ thar!” somebody warns. 
“Ye'll hit that little gal on the nose!” 

“Sho’! Can’t help it. She'll hev to 
move her nose, that’s all. No time now 
to stop fer noses! How much how much 
how much?” 

And so the lot is sold to Luell’ Par- 
sons, who always had a “gretch agin” 
Miss’ Perkins, and who now feels that 
at forty-five cents she’s having a kind of 
long-deferred revenge. Too bad old Miss’ 
Perkins is dead and can’t know about it. 

“Now here’s a lot o’ beddin’—piller- 
cases, sheets, the best ever made of 
A-One sheetin’, feather-stitched down 
the aiges. Buy ’em, somebuddy! An’ 
here, I’ll put in a gem-u-ine patchwork 
quilt, better ’n bran-new! Sufferin’ dog- 
fish, wun’t somebuddy make me an of- 
fer?” 

He displays a real, old-time quilt, 
with perhaps five hundred pieces in it 
and “a little million” stitches. © What 
infinite toil for eyes and fingers now 
forever resting out there, under the 
pines! 

“Buy the lot, somebuddy. Ye’ll dull, 
ef ye don’t buy! Ye’ve had to lay all 
winter on a straw tick, on y’r stummick, 
with nawthin’ but y’r back to keep ye 
warm, an’ ye’ve come out spring-poor. 
Now git some real beddin’. The chance 
of a lifetime, fadin’ away like a sum- 
mer’s day! How much? Dollar, do I 
hear? An’ the fifty an’ the fifty? 
Thanky, Lorena, that’s grammatical! Ye 





ain’t cheated, yit a while. Buy ’em, 
aunty, all wool an’ hand-crocheted. Put 
’em over ye, an’ lay warm in January! 
What’s that? Ye'll put a hoss-blanket 
over me? My good land o’ Goshen, how 
ye do talk! 

“Now, here’s some braided rugs!” He 
holds them up, products of long winter 
evenings’ toil by dim glass lamps in this 
lonely farm house on the hill. Braided 
rugs, the rags of which date back even 
to the weddin’ “duds” of old Phineas 
and Elvira Perkins, now “dust to dust.” 
With a vigorous shake and a flourish of 
the rugs: “Braided rugs, an’ the finest! 
How much am I offered, how much?” 

The rugs go for a fancy price, to some 
of the city comp’ny, as do also more 
patchwork quilts and a broken mirror- 
clock, that later will adorn some urban 
mantelpiece. 

“Now, here ye have some towels, all 
of a bigness an’ bran-span clean. No- 
buddy’s nose wa’n’t never wiped on ’em. 
Don’t stand thar, Silas, taller ’n a stack- 
pole, with y’r thumbs hooked into y’r 
galluses, lookin’ dumber ’n a quillpig! 
Take one o’ these here towels an’ stick 
it in y’r pocket. Then ye wun’t hafta 
borrer my handkerchief no more, an’ 
keep it till it’s blacker ’n zip! Absolom 
Forster makes a bid. That’s common- 
sensical! They’re goin’ cheaper ’n bull- 
beef. Thar now, brother Cooper, I’m 
glad ye’re goin’ to buy ’em. Ye need to 
use a towel, wusst of any man I know! 

“Here’s some more towels, an’ they’re 
crackers, too. Danish huckabuck.” Laugh- 
ter and japing from the women, who 
disclose china teeth and violent rubber 
“gooms.” “Oh, ye needn’t 
They’re the real thing, all porous. All ye 


laugh. 


gotta do is wash y’r face an’ wipe on 
em, an’ the water Il all soak through. 
Then use ’em again—they’re dead eco- 
nomical. Yes, ladies, put y’r hand on it 
an’ see how it feels. We'll pass this here 
lot over to you, sister Bean, fer forty- 
five cents! 

“An’ now, lawzee! jest look a’ these 
here tidies. Don’t be near, but make 
me an offer. Grand, bee-ootiful, elegant 
art-wucks, or no sale! Magenta on one 
side, purple on the t’other, an’ frigasseed 
in the middle—jest the ticket to put 
under bean-pots, coffee-pots, tea-pots, 





glue-pots, flower-pots or—anythin’ else.” 
Loud laughter and shrewd winks. The 
women giggle and smirk. Another sure- 
fire jest. “This here one ’s got blush- 
roses on to it. What’s that ye say? 
They’re geraniums? Oh my, I’m in a 
turrible scrape! Help me out, somebuddy. 
An’ only five cents fer all this art-wuck. 
Shame on ye! 

“An’ now, speakin’ o’ pots, here y’are, 
gents an’ ladies. Here’s a reel ole hand- 
painted shove-under, with a_ knitted 
silencer on the cover, gahranteed not to 
tunk on a cold winter’s night. Here’s 
a chance, a chance! All the comforts o’ 
home. Ye needn’t put on airs an’ lolly- 
gags, ladies, home comforts ain’t to be 
sneezed at!” 

Boxes of old books, novels, hymnals, 
mail-order catalogues, ancient almanacs; 
glassware and crockery; bottles — some 
with “cork-stopples” in them—; pre- 
serves and “‘jells” are all sold rapidly, 
together with a table-cloth full of holes 
that the auctioneer shows by mistake and 
then makes a jest of. Clocks, mirrors, 
chairs, a melodeon, a pine cradle, knick- 
knacks, crayon enlargements of por- 
traits, even the old couple’s marriage- 
certificate—everything goes. (The frame, 
anyhow, may still be good for some- 
thing). All inmost citadels of the house 
are invaded, overthrown, ransacked, 
pillaged and made sport of; butchered 
to make a Greenwood holiday. . Every 
pathetic little treasure, once so dearly 
cherished but now rudely tossed about 
and mocked, now goes for a song—or 
maybe has to be given away, later to 
be tossed on some rubbish-pile, there 
to perish by decay or (more mercifully) 
by fire. 

Ah, well for old Phineas and Elvira 
that they lie sound asleep! .. . 

The crowd 


feasts on “sanwidges” and pie and cof- 


Noon brings a respite. 


fee. They gossip, laugh, swop and barter 
oddments. At one o’clock the sale re- 
sumes. It lasts till shadows begin to 
lengthen over the crimson and _ the 
golden-tinted hills. And finally all is over. 
All, but— 

“Wait on! Here’s a last lot, as got 
overlooked. Here’s this elegant, solid, 
ground-glass Tiffany butter-dish, with a 


solid sterlin’ tin-plated butter-knife 
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throwed in, an’ this here silk dress—they 
say "twas Miss’ Perkins’s weddin’-dress! 
Better git the butter-set and stop slashin’ 
the table-cloth with y’r knives! An’ 
the weddin’ dress—ain’t none o’ you 
young nimshies got a beau? It’s goin’ 
—goin’—gone! 

“That’s all now, folks. Move y’r old 
skulch an’ duffle out ’o’ here, quick as 
the Lord "Il let ye, or P’ll have Dana 
Bartlett run ye in fer maintainin’ a nuis- 
ance, all o’ ye. Goin’—goin’—gone!” 

A confused chatter and clatter rises. 
Everybody is comparing purchases, mak- 
ing comments, swopping goods, gather- 
ing up possessions, throwing things away, 
culling what’s been thrown away, paying 
The city 
Levitsky) depart 


the book-keeper. 
(and Aaron 


quickly in their shiny cars. 


comp’ny 

rather 
They seem 
perhaps a bit sorried lest their antiques 
shall somehow yet be taken from them. 


Dead leaves spiral down. 


Flivvers racket, backfire, growl; dust 
thickens. Horses neigh; hoofs plog along. 
Cattle bellow and sheep blat, as they’re 
driven off to fresh fields and pastures 
new. Presently the road winding down 
through our New England landscape fills 
with cars, teams, plodding pedestrians all 
“sackin’ off their plunder.” Every vehi- 
cle is piled with roped-on furniture. 
Gossip and laughter echo. Sirens blare. 
Little by little, silence falls again. The 
crowd has departed like a horde of Goths 
and Vandals from the sack of Rome. 
Away and away forever go all the Per- 
kins treasures, away from that rambl- 
ing white house on the hill; that house 
now to be left all alone, cold, still— 
another deserted house of the scores, the 
hundreds, thousands ever multiplying 
through New England. Another aban- 
doned home, fated either to be occupied 
by aliens or else to stand and rot till 
old age fells it, till lightning leaves it 
but a blackened ruin and a cellar-hole. 


Mr. Jones of Kansas 
Lo! the poor Kansan! A pleading voice is raised in his behalf. 





Nevermore, at all events, to be occupied 
by our old, our dying stock. 

All over New England, up and down 
our land, auctions go steadily on and 
on. And they increase. Nearly half a 
century ago, when I first began observing 
New England, such abandonments were 
rare. Now they are common, and every 
year sees more and more of them. Some- 
times, in just one village and from spring 
to autumn, you will find six, eight, ten 
auctions. More, ever more families grow- 
ing extinct. More, ever more old New 
England houses naked, closed. What does 
it all portend? 

Going, going, gone! 

Our auctioneer’s hammer is beating 
out more than the sale of goods, of things 
material. A greater and more deadly 
hammer than his—the Hammer of Des- 
tiny—is signalling the passing of a migh- 
ty race, now going, going, all but 


gone. . 










































When he comes et home to New England he sits at the foot of 


the board. What will 
sell Topeka to Boston? 


ie MAN WHO HAD BEEN BORN IN THE 
MIDDLE WEST and educated in New Eng- 
land happened to mention at a dinner party 
that he was a Jayhawker, like Landon, and 
his hostess turned to him in alarm. “Why, 
Mark,” she said, “Really? I never would 
have guessed that you were a middle-west- 
erner.” 

Mark’s obvious answer was ‘Thank- 
you” because his hostess had paid him a 
compliment but he was unable to say 
“Thank-you” though he restrained a 
whoop of joy. The remark epitomized the 
complacent feeling of New England to- 
ward the middle west. 

There is no doubt about the socially 
superior attitude of the New Englander 
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r. Landon be able to do about it? Can he 


toward the central states. He thinks, Those 
bustling corn-belters, I’m glad I was born 
a Yankee! 

He has helped nominate a president 
from Kansas for the first time in history 
but he is cautious ir his praise because Mr. 
Landon comes from Kansas. One of Mr. 
Landon’s biggest jobs, though he doesn’t 
know it, will be to make New England 
forget he is a Jayhawker. 

The attitude of New England to the 
middle west is analagous to the attitude of 
England to New England. The earl’s 
younger son who did not inherit the castle 
—or more often, far, the tradesman’s 
younger son who did not inherit the trade 
—packed his bag and migrated to New 














England. The older son had roots, the 
trade and a feeling of superiority. The 
younger son had loose feet and a feeling of 
adventure. In time he bought him a trade 
and begot him a son, or ten, and the same 
thing happened. The older son inherited 
the trade and the feeling of superiority 
and remained in Massachusetts. The 
younger son pushed on to Illinois and rais- 
ed wheat or to Utah and raised Mormons. 

The case of Mark and his dinner hostess 
was recently duplicated in England when 
a woman from Boston who had been spend- 
ing a year in London was invited by a 
duchess for a weekend. The New Eng- 
lander regretted she couldn’t accept be- 
cause she was sailing that week for Amer- 
ica and the duchess said, ““Why, my dear! 
America! Have you been there before?” 

“Why,” said the Yankee, “I live there.” 

“No!” said the duchess and added as 
an accolade, “I thought of course you were 
an English woman!” 


Why He Bustles 


The mid-westerner attributes this atti- 
tude of conscious superiority on the part of 
New England, to an inferiority complex; 
he resents it, his defense mechanism comes 
to the fore and to prove he is not inferior 
—he bustles! 

Take the case of Mr. Jones of Wichita 
(pronounced Wéitch-it-ah). The great- 
grandfather of Mr. Jones owned the larg- 
est house (with a central chimney and a 
fan light over the door) in Millbridge, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Jones’s grandfather 
inherited a little capital, went west and 
built up a bank. Mr. Jones’s father was an 
official in the Santa Fe railroad. All this 
time the home with the central chimney 
in Millbridge remained in the Jones 
family and the western Joneses often spent 
their summers in Millbridge and con- 
tributed to the upkeep of the house. Mr. 
Jones was educated at K. U. (University 
of Kansas) and then came to Boston to 
work. He felt in a way as if he were 










coming back home but the men he met 
did not welcome him as if he were com- 
ing back home. He was introduced as 
“Mr. Jones from Wy-cheet-aw.” and the 
tone implied “Mr. Jones—take him or 
leave him.” People were slow in calling 
on his wife. (Who are those new people 
on Elm Street? Oh, they come from the 
middle west. ) 


Mr. Jones had always felt fond of Mas- 
sachusetts, because his ancestors were born 
in Massachusetts, because he had spent 
many summers in Massachusetts and be- 
cause he paid taxes in Massachusetts. 
But he was also fond of Kansas—fond 
and proud. His grandfather had helped lay 
the financial structure of this great state, 
his father had helped promote what Mr. 
Jones considered the finest railroad (with 
the best road bed, porters and food) in the 
country. The family had been active in 
furthering progressive legislation in Kan- 
sas which had later been adopted in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


When Mr. Jones took a drink of water 
in a Pullman car he often recalled that 
Kansas first banned the disreputable public 
drinking cup. He remembered taking a 
train in Massachusetts, with a cloudy glass 
tumbler under the water cooler, and seeing 
this tumbler firmly removed by a Santa Fe 
porter when the train crossed the line from 
Missouri into Kansas. No one in Massa- 
chusetts, as far as he could see, appreciated 
what Kansas had done for the country or 
knew, in fact, anything about Kansas at 
all. 


Just Where is Kansas? 


His daughter, for instance, who went to 
college near Boston, asked permission to 
leave a day early in the Christmas holidays 
because she was going to spend the vaca- 
tion with her grand parents in Wichita 
( Witch-it-ah. ) 

The dean shook her head. “I’m sorry, 
Miss Jones, but that extra day is only al- 
































lowed girls who are going some place west 
of the Mississippi.” 

Mr. Jones began to feel that the worth 
of himself, his family and his native state 
was undervalued in New England and he 
began to bustle. As a result of bustling he 
was treated more coldly than ever until at 
last, quite innocently, he happened to men- 
tion that he had a family home (with a 
central chimney and a fanlight over the 
door) in Millbridge, Massachusetts. 

Everything changed. 

His bustle was attributed to his pride in 
being a Yankee instead of his misfortune 
in being born in the middle west. 

He was accepted. 


A Kansan Visits Harvard 


The feeling of regional pride is, of 
course, just as strong in the central states 
as in the coastal states. Gareth had gone 
to a small midwest college—established, 
by the way, by Yankees, for the descen- 
dants of Yankees—and he had been foot- 
ball captain, president of his class and 
finally he had been awarded a Rhodes 
scholarship. On his way to Oxford he stop- 
ped in Boston to visit an old college friend 
of his father’s (his father had gone to 
Harvard) and Harvard was the place 
his host thought Gareth would be most 
anxious to see. 

“And this,” he said in climax, “is the 
famous Harvard Yard.” The eye of 
Gareth did not quicken—he had the air 
of a polite guest striving to find something 
to admire. “Harvard Yard,” repeated the 
host. 

“Ts it?” said Gareth, “Oh, yes,” and 
then seeing that something more was ex- 








pected of him, he added earnestly, “I was 
just wishing you could see Washburn cam- 
pus.” 


Can Kansas Ever Be Smart? 


The territory toward which New Eng- 
land insists on feeling superior is, how- 
ever, narrowing up each year. The far 
west, for instance, has became fashionable 
—a winter home in California, a ranch in 
Wyoming, a studio in Santa Fe or a camp 
in Colorado. New Englanders no longer 
speak slightingly of Buffalo or Cleveland. 
They have been known to go to Ohio for 
their maple syrup—conclusive evidence 
that Ohio is accepted. An eastern architect 
told me that Chicago, which used to be 
considered “a dump” was on its way to be- 
coming the most beautiful city in the 
world. It is only that relatively small area, 
the geographical centre of the United 
States, that is still disposed of in New Eng- 
land with a shrug. 

Perhaps Mr. Alfred Mossman Landon 
will be able to accomplish the impossible 
and make even Kansas smart. His manager, 
Mr. John Hamilton, has been in the east 
a good bit and appreciates the importance 
of saying “aunt” instead of “ant.” If Mr. 
Landon defeats Mr. Roosevelt and the 
broad A, he will have four years in which 
to sell Topeka to Boston. If he is able to 
do this, he will be a very great man. He 
must realize that Harvard is older than 
Kansas University; if anyone takes him 
for a New Englander he must tip his hat 
and even when he remembers that today 
the middle west is richer, more literary, 
more tolerant and more progressive than 
New England—he must not bustle. 


J. J. Lankes 















Boeses: WE INTRODUCED THE QUA- 
DRILLE last December as the most typical square 
dance, we hope you will not think that all square 
dances must be quadrilles. Witness Darling 
Nellie Gray and The Girl I Left Behind Me. 

These two square dances originated in New 
York State. They were played to countless 
tunes before a final version was settled upon 
and they were ready to cross the line into New 
England. The country west of the Green 
Mountains and the Berkshires happened to like 
them, but the country east of the mountains 
regarded them with the contempt reserved for 
the foreigner. The old folks, however, soon 
forgot they had thought the steps of the dance 
on a par with London Bridge Is Falling Down. 
The new generation had found them fun. 

Maybe it took the New England prompters 
a generation to learn how to sing the calls in- 
stead of shouting them. After the crisp direc- 
tions of the contras, many a caller must have 
found it hard to be both lyrical and command- 
ing at the same time. But by the time the 
prompters were not only singing the calls but 
embellishing them with rhyme, we may be sure 
the dances had established themselves. 

In Darling Nellie Gray four couples make 
up the set. Each set is formed as for a quadrille. 
First we’ll give you the calls and explain them 
afterwards. 


DARLING NELLIE GRAY 


Music the same 


First couple down the center. 

Cast off six 

Ladies to right and gents to the left 

Give your right hand to partner 

While you balance all away 

And we all will swing our darling Nellie Gray 
Now allemande left with your corners all 
And grand right and left around the hall 
The same couple down the center 

Cast off four 

The ladies to the right while the gents carve the left 
With your right hand to partner 

You will balance all away 

And we all will swing our darling Nellie Gray 

Now allemande left with your corners all 

And grand allemande around the hall 

The same couple down the center 

Cast off two 

The ladies wing the right and the gents fly the left 
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Give your right hand to partner 

And balance all away 

And all swing your darling Nellie Gray 

Now allemande left with your corners all 

Eight hands twice around and back the other way 


Only two of the calls should present any 
difficulty to you who are experienced dancers, 
or you who have faithfully followed the dance 
recipes in the previous articles. The first one 
is cast off six. Remember that you are in a 
square formation. The first couple walks down 
the center of the set toward the foot couple. 
This foot couple obligingly moves apart allow- 
ing the first two to pass between them. That is 
cast off six. The lady now promenades around 
the outside of the set to the right and the gentle- 
man to the left. The next change give your 
right hand to partner and balance all away is 
twice as easy as it sounds. You have done the 
same thing hundreds of times in Hull’s Victory. 
The head couple, upon returning to their original 
position, join right hands, give left tc their 
corners and balance four in line. 

Cast off four. The head couple walks down 
the center as before. This time, however, the 
lady passes to the right between the foot couple 
and second couple, the gentleman goes to the 
left between the foot couple and fourth couple. 
In making this change it requires just a bit less 
time than casting off six and to fill in the extra 
two or three seconds the head couple should 
attempt a few fancy steps. That explains the 
gents carve the left. 


Take your sweetie by the hand and promenade down 
the center 

Ladies go right and the gents go wrong 

And all balance corners 

Gents turn round and swing all round 

With the girl they left behind them 

Allemande left with your corners all 

And promenade all with your own little doll 


The second way of doing this dance is a bit 
more complex, but not alarmingly so. 


First couple lead to the right and balance there so 
handy 
Then pass right through 
And balance two 
And swing that girl behind you 
































































































The ladies chain, then chain right back 
And don’t try to gossip behind her back 

For the gents will promenade with the blushing maid 
The girl you left behind you 


The first command of any difficulty is pass 
right through and balance two. To do it, the 
head couple and right hand couple execute a 
half right and left and balance back to back. 
Then those two gentlemen swing the lady be- 
hind them, who of course is the other man’s 
partner. Still retaining this new partner and 
new position they are now ready for the next 
which is our old friend ladies grand chain. The 
two gentlemen involved in the balancing and 
swinging exchange now return to their partners’ 
side and all then promenade with their partners. 
The next couple then take their turn and so on 
until all couples have done the dance. Then 
the prompter will sing out something like this: 


Promenade all 

Around the hall 

To you know where 

And I don’t care 

Throw her in the old armchair 


This singing form of prompting, of course, 
does not stand up very well in print, but when 
actually chanted to the music and the shuffle of 
feet, it sounds pretty swell. The barn dance 
programs on the radio have familiarized people 
with this style of calling. Good as these pro- 
grams are, they are nothing in comparison with 
the real ones where an impromptu situation is 
immediately taken advantage of. The Singing 
Prompter of White River Junction, Vermont, 
for instance, makes every little situation grist for 
his mill. If some hapless man slips and sprawls 
his length on the floor, the next call is apt to 
go something like this: 


Balance the man with the clumsy feet 
And swing him around till both ends meet 


Another imaginative caller is Sam Sweet of 
Petersham, Mass. Not satisfied with the laconic 
roars that usually go with Hull’s Victory, he 
has made this version of the contra: 


Right hand to partner, left to opposite 
Balance that way four in line 

Turn with the left hand twice around 
Kick her in the shins and knock her down 
All balance four in line 

Shake ’em down and all beat time 

In the center your partner whirl 








And down the aisle with the dear little girl 
Down the center now we’ll go 

Back the other way just so 

Now you’re back 

Cast off right and left in the track 


From Mount Hope, Rhode Island, comes a 
request to print the calls for the Punch and Judy 
Quadrille... Strangely enough, parts of this 
quadrille used to be called in a monotonous 
sing-song somewhat like some of the calls just 
given. This is a very old number and once 
extremely popular probably due to its sociable 
qualities. Certain of its changes are used in 
modern quadrilles and will be readily recog- 
nized. 


PUNCH AND JUDY QUADRILLE 


1. Gents all balance corners and turn 

Gents cross over and all balance opposite corners 
and turn 

Gents all promenade around on the outside to places 
and turn partners 

Gents all promenade half around on the outside and 
swing the gal with the dimpled chin 

Then back to partners and whirl with a vim 

2. First lady balance the right hand gent 
Swing that gent with the giant’s feet 
Lead to the next and watch your toes 
As you swing that man with the Roman nose 
Pass on to the next and have a care 
As you swing that man with the fiery hair 
Balance your partners all around 
And swing the handsomest man in town 
The gents all promenade to the right 
And the ladies the inside to the left 
Next lady balance to the right, etc. 

3. First couple promenade round the set and face out 
Next couple promenade round the set and face out 
Next couple promenade round the set and face out 
Last couple promenade round the set and face out 
First couple promenade to center (backwards), back, 

pass outside and face the right hand side couple 
All forward to center (side couple backwards, first 
couple forwards) 
Chasse by couples 
All balance and turn partners 

4. The gents now balance their corner all 
Swing that lady, no time to stall 
For you pass right on to the left again 
And swing that girl with the flirting yen 
Now lead to the next with scowling frown 
And try to whirl her round and round 
Gents now balance their partners all 
Then promenade around the hall 


We would be delighted to give a description 
of any dance requested, provided we can, or to 
advertise for information about that particular 
dance in case we don’t happen to know it our- 
selves. 

















A Trio of Plymouths 


Several States have a Plymouth but the three most famous 
are in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont. 


At the Mouth of the Plym. Plymouth 


— THEY ARE IN A NUTSHELL— 
the words which tell you why the ancient 
English seaport in Devonshire acquired 
the pleasant place-name later bestowed 
upon a historic shrine by the sea in Mas- 
sachusetts, a shire town on a New Hamp- 
shire river and a tiny hamlet among the 
hills of Vermont. 

To be sure, New England has two other 
Plymouths, quite different in type from 
each other. Less than five hundred people 
live in one of them in Maine, while Con- 
necticut’s Plymouth, on the Naugatuck 
River, is a bustling, manufacturing com- 
munity. You will notice at once that 
Rhode Island has none, but the name has 
been carried over mountain-walls in pack- 
trains, down wide rivers on flat-boats, and 
across the continent in prairie schooners as 
far west as California. 

The Plymouths of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, California and North 
Carolina have their own stories of the ad- 
ventures of trappers, pathfinders, cowboys, 
gold-diggers, land speculators and home- 
steaders, in settings peculiar to frontier 
life. Plymouth, Maine and Plymouth, 
Connecticut have their distinctive folk- 
tales. All have sagas of modern life. But 
the Plymouths of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont cast a spell upon 
all Yankees who cherish the spiritual 
pioneering of Bradford, the literary genius 
of Hawthorne, the golden oratory of Web- 
ster and the statesmanship of Coolidge. 

Like the proverbial needle dropped in 
a haystack, it is difficult to find a New Eng- 
lander who, at some time or other, has not 
















planted his foot on Plymouth Rock. Thou- 
sands of modern pilgrims yearly cross the 
cranberry bogs and descend upon the pic- 
turesque town with its foreign-looking 
terraces and English alleys, cuddling in the 
curve of Cape Cod’s great arm. 

They buy picture postcards and souve- 
nirs, eat fish and clams, pass through the 
Doric columns of Pilgrim Hall to look at 
Myles Standish’s Damascus sword, Gover- 
nor Bradford’s Bible, the cradle of sea- 
born Peregrine White and the chairs used 
by Elder Brewster and Governor Carver. 
They read the memorial tablets and the 
epitaphs and look up at the Forefather’s 
Monument, crowned by the colossal figure 
of Faith. 

Many of the tree-bordered streets bear 
names reminiscent of the Pilgrims. On 
Leyden Street stood Governor Bradford’s 
home and the first house was at the corner 
of Leyden and Carver Streets. 

A number of the Plymouth houses of 
the seventeenth century have been restored. 
Among them is the Harlow House which 
was built partly from the timbers of the 
Pilgrims’ fort. Here, last summer, the Ply- 
mouth Antiquarian Society conducted a 
class in Household Arts of the Seventeenth 
Century, in which from recipes still used 
in Plymouth, the members learned how to 
cook over the fireplace such delectable 
food as huckleberry johnny-cake, rye 
bread, elderberry blossom fritters and other 
old-time New England dishes. The early 
eighteenth century house of Governor 
John Winslow stands at Main and North 
Streets. It was brought in sections from 
England, but through a mistake, was 
erected upside down so that architectural 
adornments are in the rooms in the second 
story instead of the formal rooms down- 
stairs! 










































But if you truly wish to glorify the suns 
that are set, follow Leyden Street from the 
water’s edge to Burial Hill where Captain 
Standish set the watch-tower and fort of 
good timber both strong and comely which 
served also as a meeting-house. Here is the 
best place in Plymouth to view the cres- 
cent of green holding the sparkling waters 
of the harbor into which The Mayflower 
sailed. 

In front is Clarke’s Island where the 
sixteen men of the exploring party spent 
that famous December Sabbath of 1620. 
The headlands of Saquish and the Gurnet 
with its twin lighthouses, named for the 
old lighthouses in Plymouth, England, 
rise to the south. The horizon stretches to 
Manomet Head and the curving bow of 
the sands of White Horse Beach sweep to 
the stern cliffs. 

Town Brook runs past Burial Hill but 
with the building of dams and highways 
it has been changed since Bradford’s day. 
But it rises as of old in Billington Sea 
which, contrary to its name, is a small 
freshwater pond, encircled by the ferny 
slopes and wooded spaces of Morton Park. 


The Cemetery on Cole's Hill 


Even to a casual eye, the graveyard of 
wide outlook, shows few names of the 
original Founders. Beyond the marshes of 
Kingston, Myles Standish rests in Dux- 
bury and John and Priscilla Alden sleep 
nearby. The Pilgrims who died during the 
first winter were buried on Cole’s Hill and 
their pitiful graves were concealed from 
the Indians by hills of corn. Others lie in 
family burial spots. Yet as you look around 
on Burial Hill, you find simple headstones 
which form links with the past. Here 
is the grave of Mary Allerton Thomas, 
daughter of the first-lieutenant-governor 
and the last of the original band to die. 
Under another quaint slab is the dust of 
Elder Faunce who was a boy in Plymouth 
when the Pilgrims were old, 





The Second Plymouth is in New Hampshire 


Asquamchumauke— “Water- 
and Mountain-Place”—the Indians called 
the New Hampshire stream, known to the 
white men as Baker’s River in memory of 
a famous Indian fighter. The liquid syl- 
lables might have been given to the town 
which clusters about its mouth and lies 
along the west bank of the Pemigewasset 
into which it flows. You see, the second 
Plymouth is the gateway to the land of 
lakes on the south and to the White Moun- 
tains on the north. Moreover, it stands at 
the parting of the ways, for the motorists 
who dash down the Daniel Webster High- 
way from the mountains, must decide at 
the village green if they will go on by the 
way of Asquam and Lake Winnipesaukee 
or turn up Ward’s hill and continue their 
journey by the way of Newfound Lake. 

The Plymouth, New Hampshire of 
1936 is an up-and-coming little town. 
The greater part of its residential section 
is built on the hills, but its business street 
follows the river valley. It is the home of 
a well known sporting-goods company, and 
the State Normal School, one of the best in 
the country, occupies a goodly part of the 
streets adjoining the original building. 

Historically, two famous names are 
connected with Plymouth. One of them is 
Daniel Webster; the other is Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. As you walk from the Nor- 
mal School down the hill to the shops, you 
will see a square wooden building tucked 
in behind the brick courthouse. This is the 
town library which, early in the nineteenth 
century, was used as the county courthouse. 
Here young Daniel Webster of Salisbury 
tried his first criminal case before the Court 
of Common Pleas with his own father sit- 
ting as one of the justices. 

The gawky boy bore little resemblance 
to the assured man of thirty-eight who de- 
livered the famous Plymouth Oration 
on the two hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims. You have read 
how the great Massachusetts audience was 












































held entranced as the wonderful golden 
voice rolled its rounded phrases in honor of 
the Founders. But the scene in the court- 
house was quite different. The older law- 
yers were frankly bored and were thinking 
of the long horseback journeys back to 





their homes. One of the Plymouth Web- 
sters—the sheriff he was—felt ashamed 
that so feeble a lad should bear his family 
name! The young lawyer’s case was lost 
before he tried it. Later, his client, Josiah 
Burnham, was executed at a public hang- 
ing in Haverhill which brought out every 
man, woman and child for miles around to 
witness it. Daniel Webster knew it was 
impossible to save him. But we are told 
that on that day when he spoke for the 
only time in his life against capital punish- 
ment, his eloquence so greatly swayed that 
small, bored audience who heard him that 
even Col. William Webster changed his 
mind and was proud of his young relative. 

The coming of the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal Railroad, in 1850, brought many 
changes to Plymouth. It was now in 
truth the entrance to the mountains. Great 
coaches met the trains and rolled up the 
Pemigewasset Valley to the Flume, the 
Old Man of the Mountains and Echo 
Lake, or disappeared in the dust up 
the Rumney Road toward the Moosi- 
lauke region. 

To accommodate the travelers and sum- 
mer visitors, the railroad company built 





the Pemigewasset House. In summer, life 
in the old “Pemmi” was very gay and 
famous people were numbered among its 
guests. From it, in a coach chartered for 
his party, rode P. T. Barnum on his way 
to the Profile House and the Vanderbilts 
and their friends handed lavish tips to 
waitresses and porters. 

A more quiet visitor, however, was 
Nathaniel Hawthorne whose imagination 
was fired by the mountain legends of the 
carbuncle shining on the cliffs, the great 
stone face above a lake, and the pitiful 
tragedy of Willey Slide. As a boy in Ray- 
mond, Maine, the far-away mountains had 
influenced little Nat. Years later he 
died among their foothills. It was in May, 
1864, that this very genuine son of the 
Puritans came with his beloved friend, 
Franklin Pierce, to the Pemigewasset 
House and closed his eyes forever in Room 
9 of the old hotel. But if you are a pilgrim 
who is following the trail of Hawthorne, 
you will not find this room today, for the 
old “Pemmi” at the railroad station was 
burned, though its successor stands on a 
side-hill above the valley. 

Summer folks still come to Plymouth 
and there are cottages on the hills and back 
roads. But a new band of pilgrims recently 
has descended upon it to take part in the 
winter sports which the town now features. 


The Plymouth of Calvin Coolidge 


Calvin Coolidge made Plymouth, Ver- 
mont, the smallest Plymouth of them all, 
a national shrine. Without him, Plymouth 
Notch would have remained a tiny cross- 
roads neighborhood like many others in 
the hills of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

In case you do not know, the township 
lies on the eastern slope of the Green 
Mountains about twenty miles west of the 
Connecticut River. The hamlet, itself, is 
at the upper end of a narrow valley sur- 
rounded by a ring of hills. For hills they 
are—not mountains,—as you in your igno- 
rance may think. In fact, you may be 











quietly but firmly told that the highest of 
all is simply “The Hill.” 

To reach the Notch you follow a wind- 
ing stream through the Calvin Coolidge 
State Forest, by the Calvin Coolidge 
C.C.C. Camp and the picnic grounds at 
Pinney where you, with the other twenty- 
five thousand or more pilgrims who will 
visit the Coolidge Birthplace this summer, 
can stop to rest, if you like. 

This valley is typical of the mountain 
country of Vermont. Here are ravines and 
great boulders and glimpes of deep pools 
in the brook. If you climb the hills, you 
will find breath-taking views. You might 
try Lynde’s Hill, for instance, with its 
wooded road winding to the summit and 
sugar-maples spotting its slopes. 

You will be surprised at the simplicity 
of the few houses, the church, the country 
store and postoffice and the cheese factory 
which make up the little settlement at 
Plymouth Notch. The gigantic elm tower- 
ing above the grassy plot where the 
soldiers’ memorial stands almost over- 
shadows them. 

The country store where Calvin Cool- 
idge’s father sold sugar, molasses, kerosene 
and all the necessities which the thrifty 
farmers could not raise on their land, is 
just behind this grass-plot. In one of the 
five rooms of the story and a half cottage 
attached to the store, the future President 
of the United States was born on Indepen- 
dence Day, 1872. The store bears a small 
sign which tells you that it is the Coolidge 
Birthplace. There also is another and larg- 
er sign reading Florence V. Crilley, Gen- 
eral Merchandise. 

Miss Crilley will sell you postcards and 
the stamps to mail them or crackers and 
cheese and striped sugar stick candy, if you 
prefer. Then she will show you the un- 
pretentious room behind the store where 
Victoria Josephine Coolidge rocked her 
baby. She was a Moor and lived across the 
road in the large rambling house which 
was a tavern many years ago. Miss Crilley 











































will point it out to you. 

When Calvin Coolidge was four years 
old, his father bought a place up the road 
which had a comfortable house, two acres 
of land, some barns and a blacksmith-shop. 
Every pilgrim to Plymouth visits it today 
for here, on the night of August 2, 1923, 
John Coolidge climbed the stairs to tell his 
son that Warren G. Harding was dead and 
that he was now the chief executive of 
the nation. 

In the sitting-room by the light of a 
kerosene lamp—electric lights had not then 
reached the Notch—the old notary public 
administered the oath of office to the new 
President in the presence of Mrs. Coolidge, 
Senator Dale and a stenographer and 
chauffeur. 

“T do not know of any other case in 
history where a father has administered to 
his son the qualifying oath of office which 
made him the chief magistrate of a na- 
tion. It seemed a simple and natural thing 
to do at the time, but I can now realize 
something of the dramatic force of the 
event,” the chief actor in the memorable 
scene tells us.* 

The sitting-room is open to the public, 
but there is nothing remarkable about it. 
The walls are covered with a faded paper, 
ornamented with golden scrolls, and on the 
floor is a worn carpet like those you see in 
hundreds of New England rooms. Of the 
black walnut furniture from Boston with 
which the young storekeeper furnished the 
best rooms of his new home there is little 
evidence. But the antique table where Cal- 
vin Coolidge took his oath of office is the 
dominant point of interest. Over it hovers 
the old housekeeper of the Coolidge Home- 
stead who tells you the story of the famous 
night and, with much prying on your part, 
relates a few anecdotes of the past. 

Among other things, she points out a 
framed letter which tugs at your heart- 
strings. It is written in round, boyish hand- 


*See the “Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge,” 1929. 














writing and is signed with the name of 
Calvin Coolidge, Jr. who lies with his 
ancestors in the neighborhood cemetery. 
“T think you are mistaken in calling me 
the first boy of the land since I have done 
nothing,” you read. “It is my father who 
is President. Rather the first boy of the 
land would be some boy who had distin- 
guished himself through his own efforts.” 











As the years went by, John Coolidge 
made some changes in the homestead. He 
sold a barn, added a horse-barn to the ell 
and built a piazza. It is just the type of 
house where Thanksgiving is the big day 
and where all the relatives unto the fourth 
generation assemble for the family feast. 
It is shadowed with trees and lilies of the 
valley grow in the dooryard and across the 
road is a garden where daffodils and tulips 
flutter in May breezes. 

Beyond the garden is the church with its 
square belfry. Here Calvin Coolidge at- 
tended the Sunday School of which his 
Grandmother Coolidge was the superin- 
tendent. She lived on the farm behind the 
Homestead. There her husband, Calvin 
Galusha Coolidge, who believed that the 
only honorable way of making a living was 
by tilling the soil, planted and harvested 
his crops, raised horses and puppies and 
gave expression to his love of color by 
buying peacocks to strut about the place 
and by planting scarlet flowers in the door- 
yard and garden. 








































You would not think of leaving Ply- 
mouth Notch without visiting the ceme- 
tery where twenty Coolidges, among them 
four Calvins, rest beside their neighbors 
and relatives, the Wilders, the Moors, the 
Lyndes, the Pollards, the Giles, the Woods 
and the Thompsons. 


The old graveyard covers the slopes of 
a hill and the Coolidge lot is just above the 
slate walls and steps which lead to it. Ver- 
mont maples guard it. Moss-pinks and 
periwinkles run riot over the graves. There 
are five generations of them—Captain 
John Coolidge who came along the Crown 
Point Road and settled in Plymouth about 
1780; Calvin Coolidge, Jr. who died while 
his father was President of the United 
States. Between the pioneer and the six- 
teen-year-old boy lie the rest of the clan. 


All the tombstones are simple but none 
is more so than the one which brought you 
here. It bears the Shield of the United 
States, the words E Pluribus Unum and a 
star in each of the four corners. The in- 
scription gives no hint that a statesman is 
buried here. It says, Calvin Coolidge; July 
4, 1872; January 5, 1933. That is all. 

One hundred years after Daniel Web- 
ster gave the Plymouth Oration, Calvin 
Coolidge, then Governor of Massachusetts, 
said at the Exercises at the Three Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims, “Civilization has made of their 
landing-place a shrine. Unto the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts has been en- 
trusted the keeping of that shrine. To her 
has come the precious heritage.” 

Vermont has been entrusted with the 
shrine of the man who spoke those words. 
His memorial is created from the hills and 
streams of the state where he was born, 
from the hamlet where he spent his boy- 
hood and from the memories and friend- 
ships of his neighbors—the hardy, self- 
contained people of the Green Mountains. 

































SPECIAL FEATURES 








Music Under 


the Moon 
by C. B. H. Vail 


HE ARTICULATE BRAHMIN SAGES of 
Cambridge and Concord focussed the world’s 
attention, in the last century, upon the Boston 
section of New England. There, it was assumed, 
was the fountain of culture; the rest of New 
England was merely provincial. 

We in New England know better. Harvard 
is not our only university, nor is Symphony Hall 
our only auditorium. Culture is universal in 
New England; examples too numerous to men- 
tion spring to mind. I shall deal with but one 
manifestation of the matter, the music of the 
Berkshires. 

A recent article in Yankee which dealt with 
the choral music of New England made no men- 
tion of the greatest festival of them all, the 
Norfolk concerts of the Litchfield County Cho- 
ral Union. Of course, any mention of them 
would be of necessity historical, for it is now 
more than ten years since the last of those great 
concerts was held, but no picture of New Eng- 
land music can be called complete which does 
not contain the Norfolk Festival. 

Briefly, the Festival consisted of three con- 
certs given in June, each year, by a chorus and 
orchestra. The cost of the entire program was 
borne by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel of Nor- 
folk, Connecticut, but this did not prevent its 
being entirely a democratic, community affair. 
The chorus was made up of about 350 singers 
from the surrounding towns, chosen on their 
musical qualifications alone. Admission was by 
invitation of the members of the chorus only, 
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and to buy or sell one of those coveted invita- 
tions was a crime punishable by ostracism— 
and no severer penalty exists in a small com- 
munity. The humblest member of the chorus 
had exactly the same ticket privileges as the 
(hypothetical) singing president of the railroad. 
It was an organization founded on the best 
Yankee lines, in the sturdiest Yankee traditions, 
and it gave to the countryside the best of the 
world’s music. 

A partial list of the soloists at Norfolk is itself 
musical history: di Gogorza, Homer, Williams, 
Bridewell, Witherspoon, Johnson, Nordica, 
Eames, Rappold, Powell, Gluck, Mero, Case, 
Kreisler, Hamlin, Zimbalist, Hutcheson, Mur- 
phy, Whitehill, and many others. Richmond P. 
Paine and Arthur Mees were the regular con- 
ductors. Henry Hadley, Victor Herbert, Ho- 
ratio Parker, S. Coleridge-Taylor, and George 
W. Chadwick were amog the composers who di- 
rected their own works; Max Bruch selected 
Norfolk as the place to have Maud Powell 
introduce his Concertstiick fiir Violine to Amer- 
ica in 1911. In 1914 Jan Sibelius made his first 
trip to America at the invitation of the Choral 
Union, and, at a notable concert on June 4th of 
that year, conducted his own compositions for 
the first time in the United States, including in 
his program a tone poem, Aallottaret, written 
for the occasion, as well as the now standard 
Finlandia, Swan of Tuonela, Valse Triste and 
others. 

Yet after twenty years or more, this great fes- 
tival had to be abandoned. It could never be 
self-supporting, and perhaps that was a good 
thing, for it did not have to peter out, losing 
its quality and prestige in the process. It ended 
abruptly, having given to the people of the 
lower Berkshires a taste for fine music which 
has never died. For today its logical successor 
has appeared, a successor worthy in every way to 
carry on the great tradition of Berkshire music. 











Birth Of The Festival 


The Berkshire Symphonic Festival is the suc- 
cessor of the Norfolk Festival in a spiritual 
sense only; there is no official connection be- 
tween the two, but it is doubtful whether it 
would exist today had it not been for the founda- 
tions of musical consciousness laid earlier. The 
original organization of the new festival, de- 
pending upon community co-operation, shows 
this to be true. 

In the spring of 1934, a musically-minded 
and public-spirited group in Stockbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, headed by Miss Gertrude Robinson 
Smith, and abetted by Dr. Henry Hadley, con- 
ceived the idea of a great outdoor music festival. 
There was no reason to suppose that it was im- 
possible; in fact, it never occurred to the origi- 
nal proponents that anything less than complete 
success awaited them. They frankly said that 
they someday hoped to rival the great Salzburg 
Festival. The place was right, the time was 
right. The only things needed were close orga- 
nization and plenty of hard work, and those 
elements of the situation were controllable. 


Contacts were made with the proper people 
in the surrounding communities, and an Advis- 
ory Board was organized. To present a sym- 
phony concert takes money, and this had to be 
raised by the Board. Each town was represented 
by a chairman who formed his own committee 
for the sale of subscriptions, for it was the idea 
to have the festival underwritten by the people 
who were to enjoy it. By early July, enough 
subscriptions had been sold to justify making 
the final contracts, and the Festival was defi- 
nitely scheduled for the week of the August 
full moon. 


To simplify the procedure, the Festival was 
incorporated under a Board of Trustees, and 
things moved rapidly. Ten prominent residents 
of the Berkshires came forward with a fund to 
guarantee any deficit. A concert shell was erected 
on the Hanna Farm in Stockbridge. The Gor- 
don Quartet at Music Mountain in Falls Vil- 
lage, the South Mountain Quartet at Pittsfield, 
Ted Shawn and his dancers at Becket, and the 
Berkshire Playhouse at Stockbridge, all sche- 
duled special non-competing events for Festival 
Week. 

Dr. Henry Hadley, the first conductor of the 
Berkshire Festival, chose an orchestra of 65 
pieces from the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society, with Mr. Michel Piastro as con- 
cert-meister. Three concerts were given. On 
Thursday evening, August 23, under a glorious 





moon, Dr. Hadley directed works of Berlioz, 
Resphighi, Mendelssohn, Strauss, Chabrier, and 
Tschiakowsky. On Saturday afternoon, the pro- 
gram included Dr. Hadley’s own delightful 
“Streets of Pekin.” On Sunday evening, with 
the moon still high, the concert opened with 
Wagner, and closed with the mighty Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony. 

The Festival was not perfect, of course. It 
was frankly experimental. The shape of the 
shell was a bit faulty, and there was an un- 
expected echo from the walls of the great Han- 
na stables. The brass section seemed a little too 
strong for outdoor performance. On second 
thought, the brass was excellent; the string 
choirs were not heavy enough. Au airplane 
roared for a few minutes over the heads of the 
Saturday afternoon audience. The fact was dem- 
onstrated that the Pizzicato movement of 
Tschiakowsky’s Fourth Symphony is not suited 
to open air performance. 


Honk! Honk! 


But the only actually sour note was an acci- 
dental one, and I think caused more amusement 
than distress by its appearance. During a long 
pianissimo passage in “The Pines of Rome,” 
someone leaned heavily on the exceedingly 
brazen-voiced horn of an automobile parked be- 
hind the concert shell. It sounded like some- 
thing that Shostakovitch might have written. 

On the whole, however, it was a great suc- 
cess. There were no traffic jams. The Presi- 
dent’s mother attended. The Junior League of 
Pittsfield sold soda pop for charity. The weath- 
er was perfect, the audience not critical. With a 
budget of over $11,000, the deficit was less than 
$600. This for the first season! 

Plans for the second festival were put in mo- 
tion at once. Certain changes were obviously 
necessary to ensure the permanence of the affair. 
Although the weather had been good, recog- 
nition had to be given to the fact that New Eng- 
land weather is all that Mark Twain said it was, 
and to guard against the malignancy of the Red 
Gods or whoever it is, an immense tent was 
secured for the 1935 concerts. Weather permit- 
ting, they were to be held outdoors, but with 
the tent in reserve, no postponements would be 
necessary. 

The Second Festival showed progress, ex- 
perience, growth, and variety. The Thursday 
concert was held in the open, but the Saturday 
and Sunday performances were given under can- 
vas; the acoustics of the tent turned out to be 
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excellent. The musical faults of the previous 
year had been thoroughly corrected. 

On Thursday night, the orchestra was joined 
by the Berkshire Musical Association Chorus of 
200 voices under the direction of Horace Hunt 
of Dalton. They presented works of Wagner, 
Bach, Mendelssohn and Moussourghsky, with 
Mr. Richard Hale assisting as soloist. The sym- 
phony that night was the Beethoven “Eroica.” 
On Saturday the audience had a decidedly juve- 
ile tinge, and the children were delighted by 
excerpts from Scheherazade while the grown- 
ups satisfied themselves on the Franck D minor 
Symphony. On Sunday evening the distin- 
guished pianist, conductor and composer, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, played the Concerto in B flat minor 
Op. 23 of Tschiakowsky, with the orchestra, and 
the Second Festival closed, as had the First, on 
a high triumphant note, with the playing of the 
Brahms First Symphony. 

The Third Berkshire Symphonic Festival, to 
be held at Stockbridge on August 13th, 15th, 
and 16th, will be the greatest yet, unquestion- 
ably. The orchestra this year will be the Bos- 
ton Symphony, under the direction of Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, who will be conducting this or- 
chestra in the summer for the first time. Even 
the band, now, is New England. There was no 
fault found with Dr. Hadley or with his play- 


HORSES AND 


GREEN MOUNTAIN RIDING 
by Vrest Teachout Orton 


i WAS NEVER A JOINER. The very idea of 
men herding together in clubs in American 
fashion always alienated an individual and in- 
stinctive freedom of mind and action. But now 
in Vermont I’ve joined my first club—the only 
one that ever seemed safe—The Green Moun- 
tain Horse Association. A man on horseback is 
the very symbol of individuality and adventure. 
To that add the background of unspoiled New 
England countryside and you have the ideal of 
all who seek freedom. The story of riding in 
Vermont, that is, the revival of riding, is the 
story of this altruistic, non-profit making or- 
ganization of horsemen. 

The story of the horse in Vermont has al- 
ways been fascinating, for the other Vermont 
product as famous as maple sugar is the Mor- 
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ers, and his resignation was accepted with keen 
regret, but there is satisfaction to be derived 
from the fact that the great New England or- 
chestra, under New England’s greatest musi- 
cian, will give the Berkshire Festival its music. 

The peculiar perversity of the weather will 
be of no moment this year; all the concerts will 
be sheltered in the great tent which proved so 
satisfactory, acoustically and otherwise, last 
year. The statistically minded may note that 
the tent is 230 feet by 100 feet, the center poles 
are 36 feet high, and the seating capacity is 
about 3000. For those who prefer it, there is 
always room outside where they may listen. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s programs, at this writing, 
have not been completed. He has promised five 
symphonies; Beethoven No. 7, Brahms No. 2, 
Tschiakowsky No. 5, Sibelius No. 2, and the 
Mendelssohn Italian symphony. 

The Festival is New England’s newest great 
cultural event. It is assuredly destined for a sig- 
nificant future. It has the true and interested 
support of the people of the countryside, and 
Dr. Koussevitsky is already formulating plans 
for years to come. It has had an auspicious be- 
ginning and has made rapid strides. Its founda- 
tions are as solid as the hills which echo the 
mighty singing of the orchestra under the full 
New England moon. 


HORSE SENSE 


gan horse, the one perfect riding, and all 
around, utilitarian animal whose qualities of 
character and stamina are those Vermonters can 
esteem and admire. Automania, if there be such 
a word (certainly there is such a disease) did its 
drastic best to relegate the horse back to the hill 
farms and to the annual agricultural fairs, but 
it did not expel from the hearts of Vermonters 
that innate love of horseflesh. 

Now, as elsewhere, that love has turned to 
action and Vermonters are doing something 
about horses. The Army Endurance Tests 
started it all in 1919 when the U. S. Remount 
Association sought to discover the best breed and 
type of horse for the hard army requirements. 
To these events came old horsemen, trainers, 
swoppers, farmers, cavalry officers and, as well, 
a lot of younger people to see what was in the 
air. Two facts became clear to the latter; the 
horse was more than a beast of burden, and 
Vermont possessed an undiscovered country per- 
fect for riding. 
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In 1926 the Endurance Tests, having served 
their purposes, ended . . . but not the interest in 
horseflesh and the enthusiasm for riding. It 
was Mrs. William A. Field of Mendon who saw 
the possibilities for, and the need of, holding and 
increasing this interest. An ardent horsewoman, 
who had been brought up to ride, Mrs. Field 
upon her return home in 1918 began to raise 
Morgans, and in 1926 founded the Green 
Mountain Horse Association. I like its simple 
declaration of purpose: “to encourage the rais- 
ing and use of horses in Vermont and to develop 
a system of back roads for bridle paths through- 
out the state.” 

The experts and horsemen at the 1926 En- 
durance Test said it was a fine idea but did not 
offer much hope that it could be done, so Mrs. 
Field went ahead with a small group and did it. 
She lived to see the Association achieve a great 
success in its program of mapping, and main- 
taining a thousand miles of riding paths and ar- 
ranging for overnight stops at old country inns 
and farmhouses for both man and beast. But 
unfortunately she did not live to see the day 
when Vermont farmers would all raise Mor- 
gans, another highly commendable objective of 
the organization, now perhaps capable of being 
carried out when back country farmers are be- 
ing visited by riders, and having the demand for 
horses demonstrated at their front doors. 

To ride the Vermont back-country over tree- 
canopied, upland roads, where the scenery is its 
grandest, come all kinds of folks; the usual 
riding crowd from New York and Boston, and 
from California and the Southwest. But what 
interests me is to see how the Association has 
introduced riding and the superiority of un- 
spoiled country to stenographers from New 
York, and to sensible, careful business men and 
women from New England and the middle 
west, who, in the first case would have once 
thought horses dangerous (except in Central 
Park with a groom), and in the second case 
horseriding as somewhat high-hat society fol- 
de-rol. These people are now discovering many 
new things about themselves, as well as about 
other people and horses. When they have to 
strap tight a girth with their own hands, fold 
the blankets smoothly, see that the bridle fits, 
and watch a horse’s shoes, and when they have 
something besides themselves to water and feed, 
as well as wash, they are getting away from the 
modern artificiality of city life, and touching a 
reality our forefathers knew as second nature. 
The Association arranges for them circle trips 
of from two to ten days from one point, so they 





are getting back into old, true American country- 
side and genuine American folk-life. They are 
getting, along these bridle-paths, the thrill of 
being explorers. 

Mrs. Anne Bosworth Greene, the Vermont 
writer, does not, however, like to call them 


bridle paths. She says, 


“T cannot bring myself, general usage to the 
contrary, to call these beloved ways of ours 
‘bridle paths. They are romantic little paths; 
often so unbelievable and deliciously wild that 
one might be any number of miles from civiliza 
tion; but all the same they are self-respecting 
Vermont country roads leading from one hill- 
village to another, a village with a postoffice and 
a store and a place to ‘keep you overnight; the 
farmers’ cars occasionally use them, wagons and 
farm-teams use them, it seems insulting to call 
them anything so transient, so suggestive of 
gardeners and driveways through one’s estate, as 
bridle paths. Does one speak of bridle paths in 
the Sierras? Well, we are (in spots, and quite 
long spots too) almost as wild and (barring 
snowpeaks) quite as beautiful as the Sierras, 
and all this on an honorable small road that, in 
spite of its forests and its flights into scenic imagi- 
nation, is an excellent road and leads you some- 
where.” 


By nature and sentiment an explorer, and 
cursed with an insatiable curiosity, I find that 
now the Green Mountain Horse Association has 
made it possible for me to see the real Vermont 
I used to dream still existed. I can ride through 
a country the motorist never sees, I can see 
scenery he always misses. And quite apart from 
that selfish pleasure (I like to look down on a 
cement trunk-line and be glad I’m up on a back 
dirt road on a horse), I can do something he 
can never do: I can, at the farmhouses and small 
inns designated by the Association Guide Book, 
stop and see, hear and understand a foreign 
people. A people so old fashioned, so simple 
and so direct that they seem to have had no 
communication with the modern, hectic and 
quite mad world elsewhere. A people which, so 
far, appears uncontaminated by the virus of in- 
security and by the high pace of today. Such 
people, living in little villages up in the hills, 
are blessed with a profound kind of native in- 
telligence which is required by the very diver- 
sity of their making a living. They are the roots 
of New England. They talk to me, and let me 
talk to them. But they wouldn’t if I drove up in 
an automobile. 
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MAINE ON HORSEBACK 
by R. B. Skinner 


bs...: MOST FRUGAL AND HARDWORKING 
PEOPLE the normal Maine native was and still 
is essentially utilitarian. That’s why he didn’t 
go in for horseback riding. He didn’t have to. 
He pushed his roads on ahead of him and 
hauled a cart or a sled behind—with a horse, or 
a span of ’em, or a yoke of oxen. He had his 
work to do and no one knew better than he the 
way to do it, the lay of the land, the length of 
the haul, the heft of the load. Transport a 
Maine native anywhere and he’ll do the work. 
He’ll adapt himself to anything. That’s an in- 
ternational, industrial adage. Never was the 
time when a Maine lad wouldn’t throw a leg 
over the family horse or an unruly colt if fancy 
ruled or the situation warranted. It wasn’t fear, 
or lack of knowledge that kept his feet on the 
ground. There just was no need for horseback 
riding in the general scheme of workaday Maine. 

Every family of consequence had a carriage 
horse or two, the doctors and postmen, the fast- 
est of them. The carriage, or buggy horses as 
they were called, showed the people of Maine 
a way to lots of fun. Ro’ders got to be trotters 
and trotters got to be good. Aubine, Jack Spratt, 
The Seer, Glenarm, Nelson, Directum; It is all 
a gorgeous book of great horses and good driv- 
ers, Maine’s harness-racing history. Fairgrounds 
dotting the map of Maine were monuments to 
this institution. Many still persist. Pari-mutuel 
is bringing some of them back, even if many old 
starters’ stands have crumpled and grandstands 
sagged into dust, hoof marks are hard to erase. 
Old race courses! I saw one yesterday where 
meets were held a century ago. Forty odd houses 
intrude upon it, yet the knowing eye can trace 
that oval unmistakably, in and out of the build- 
ings, across backyards and driveways. 

I don’t know why Vermonters did more about 
riding horses. Maybe because Morgans were 
more adaptable to it, though Maine had many 
of these. Maybe due to difficulties of building 
wheelroads in Vermont, maybe because the 
United States Cavalry kept a foothold at Fort 
Ethan Allen these many years. All these and 
other things contributing, at any rate, made the 
Green Mountain State conscious of the saddle- 
horse above others in New England, comparing 
populations generally. 

In Maine from the time of improved settle- 
ments there were those who imposed an import- 
ant swank on their communities by breaking out 
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spasmodically in saddle form. Independent souls 
kept a saddle horse and rode occasionally about 
the countryside, almost always for pleasure. 
Either they were men of substance out for exer- 
cise, or just “odd sticks” in the minds of many 
fellow citizens; or it might be the daughters of 
prominent citizens, home from boarding school. 
As late as 1920, and that’s one hundred years 
from the time Maine became a state, the most 
modest saddlist could not ride around a block 
without some kid hollering “Ride ’em cowboy.” 
Any horseman knows that is not conducive to 
equestrian poise. 

Uncle George Bumpus—he’s eighty-seven— 
tells me there always were “spells” of horse- 
back riding around the state, reactions as it were, 
against harness driving or bicycling. Clubs would 
form, individual enthusiasts would go in for 
costly horses and much equipment. The clubs 
would fade and the horses would be traded or 
turned to some grocery cart. 

Maine went automotive with all the world, 
but in 1920 or thereabout, many people, here as 
elsewhere, came to realize that a car is some- 
thing to get places in and not so much to use 
after the destination has been reached. It was 
seen that horseback riding had something of 
exhilaration and pleasure that an automobile 
could never supply, and that oceans of country 
stretch far beyond the end of decently paved 
roads. 

At this time Maine began another saddle 
spell, but now for better reasons. The automo- 
bile was in, the horse-racing game was in the 
doldrums, farmers had hay aplenty with only a 
few horses to feed. Those who wanted to see the 
state “developed” wondered if, after all, riding 
horses for pleasure might not have a place in the 
great recreational-agricultural-industrial _ pro- 
gram. 

This reaction led to a separation of the pas- 
toral expanses of Maine from the automobile 
area and gave rise to the idea of state-wide 
bridle paths. It is now taking tangible form. 
With WPA aid, signs are being made to mark 
the bridle-trail map of the state. 

One of the key places in the state network of 
bridle trails—thirteen hundred miles in all—is 
Bar Harbor. For years this group of palatial 
summer estates has maintained a highly devel- 
oped system of trails. Portland, also, has had 
its horseback groups for many years and has 
pioneered in a more or less public way with polo. 
In the Portland area, the Waynflete Latin 
School for Girls in Westbrook has made a point 
of horsemanship and the result is a growing and 
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successtul Abenaki Riding Club. The Pleasant 
Hill Riding and Driving Club and the Cape 
Elizabeth Riding Club are other permanent 
equestrian groups. 

Bowdoin College in Brunswick, by offering 
athletic credits, has done a great deal for the 
sport. The Pastime Club centers largely around 
the summer estate of Judge Arthur J. Dunton 
of Bath; Lewiston-Auburn, where Dr. W. E. 
Fairbanks, V. S., is undoubted dean of the center, 
boasts of horse shows once or twice a year and 
an Androscoggin Boot and Saddle Club of about 
one hundred members; the Rangeley Lakes 
region is being taken care of through the Rum- 
ford Riding and Driving Club, an outgrowth of 
the famous ice-racing club; the talent of Mr. 
Ernest Lamb has brought about the formation 
of the Bangor Boot and Saddle Club and his 
pioneering instinct has resulted in an exploration 
club ride in the summer of 1935 of the Katahdin- 


The Crop to Plow Under 


a FOREST OWNER OF TODAY, who has 
been patiently watching the slow growth of his 
volunteer tree crop, may well have felt neglect- 
ed by the AAA. If all our corn, cotton and 
hogs can’t be used fast enough, what of wood 
in this region, where the forest covers over three- 
fourths of the total area? 

The owner of a small woodlot or timberland 
has good cause for reflection. His is an agri- 
cultural crop, and though in all probability he 
has been at no pains to encourage or direct its 
growth, much of it is now ready for harvest. 
The tax assessor with appraising eye charges him 
well for the relatively fictitious value at which 
it might be sold under normal conditions. At 
present there are few buyers, so many an owner, 
who has paid taxes for years, finds his crop no 
longer an asset but a liability, which compels 
him to invest in it further by paying more in- 
escapable annual taxes. 

His brother agriculturalists, who have, with 
much labor, contributed to overproduction in 
other lines, may apply correctives to their calam- 
ity;—first by lessening the production of their 
annual crops, and second from remuneration 
(government subsidies) made possible by taxes 
collected from woodlot owners and others. From 
all appearances the forest owner, however, must 
do as his crop has done and take care of him- 
self as best he can. 

In 1899, 9,000 forest workers in New Hamp- 


































Kokadjo region, called the Chesuncook Trail. 
Near the Canadian border the Caribou Boot and 
Saddle Club is one of the liveliest groups smack- 
ing of daring Western horsemen. In Augusta- 
Hallowell, Gardiner and Waterville clubs have 
formed; also Gorham and Saco-Biddeford. 
Camps are announcing that bridle paths are 
available. 

An official recognition by the state has come, 
with Governor Louis J. Brann one of its most 
active partisans. Last year, as summation of all 
efforts, the Maine Horse Association was found- 
ed. This ties together all groups and individuals 
interested in developing the sport within the 
state and has become a sort of link between the 
horseman and the Maine Development Com- 
mission. 

Now, thanks to all this, men and women and 
children on horseback are exploring a Forgotten 
Land, the back-country of the Pine Tree State. 


by Henry Ives Baldwin 


shire produced $22,180,000 of forest products, 
but in 1931 only 1,000 were working in the 
woods and they produced but $4,500,000. The 
lumber cut has decreased markedly, coincident 
with a great increase in the forest area, and a 
decrease in the number and area of farms as 


shown in the following table: 
Annual lumber cut in 


New Hampshire in Improved farm land— Forest land 

millions of board feet. acres* acrest 
1700 0.05 no figures 5,510,000 
1800 1 4 + 4,060,000 
1840 72 #3 , 3,365,000 
1850 159 2,251,000 3,136,000 
1860 180 2,367,000 3,021,000 
1870 253 2,334,000 3,053,000 
1880 292 2,308,000 3,080,000 
1890 267 1,727,000 3.661,000 
1900 562 1,077,000 3,952,000 
1910 444 929,000 3,641,000 
1920 223 703,000 4,084,000 
1930 112 422,000 4,855,000 

(Average for five year period) 

1935 98 430,000 4,860,000 


* Figures rounded of to nearest 1000 


+ Forest land outside farms plus farm woodland. 


What land use has supplanted farming? 
There is but one possibility: the land has grown 
up to forests. Wood, already a drug on the 
market, is growing on more acres every year in 
New England. Yet our declining forest indus- 
tries supply less than one-half of the region’s 
lumber requirements. The paradox of increas- 
ing lumber importation challenges the theory 
of New England thrift. 
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The answer is that this region is suffering 
from a famine of high-quality timber because of 
repeated harvests followed by unregulated, 
volunteer re-growth. Our forest crop is now 
made up largely of scrub trees or bushes which 
have all but excluded the growth of desirable 
trees of those species which can be used by local 
industries in competition with that of other 
regions. 

Some of our remaining industries procure 
their raw material from distant sources, but 
others have actually moved away to more favor- 
able locations. A complete reversal of cutting 
policy is indicated in order to utilize the lower 
grades and favor the better trees for future 
growth but the utter lack of market for these 
lower grades prohibits this policy. Meanwhile 
this wood is growing whether we like it or not 
and the serious problem of lack of present and 
prospective markets for the material completes 
the vicious circle. 

For many years there will be a desperate need 
for outlets to absorb large quantities of the 
poorer grades of branchy and crooked pine, for 
instance, which is growing in profusion at a time 
when the hitherto largest market, the pine box- 
board industry, has shrunk seriously and to all 
appearances permanently. Likewise low-grade 
hardwood, fit only for fuel, finds its use limited 
by oil ranges, which have invaded even the 
farms. The use of cordwood for distillation 
and brickmaking has largely disappeared. Con- 
sequently cordwood can scarcely be sold for the 
cost of preparing and delivering it for use. 

Half a glance at our roadside forests during 
the winter months when the leaves have left 
the tree trunks in bold relief can scarcely fail 
to impress the observant person with the pre- 
ponderance of inferior trees over the scant num- 
ber of really first-class specimens. Red and 
white pine, spruce, basswood, ash, red oak, the 
birches other than gray, sugar maple, and beech 
are desirable species as opposed to gray birch, 
poplar, soft maple and the cherries which for 
the most part have little or no commercial value 
and are considered weeds. All excessively short, 
branchy, and crooked trees and those harbor- 
ing diseases are liabilities and serve only to 
prevent the growth of better trees. Early elimin- 
ation of the competition of such trees is most 
economical and beneficial in result just as in 
the case of agricultural weeds. 

In order to possess potential market value, a 
tree must be of desirable species, straight and 
practically clear of limbs for twelve to eighteen 
feet, and so spaced in regard to its neighbors 
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that it may grow rapidly. A commercially profit- 
able forest must have acre after acre covered 
with such trees in various stages of develop- 
ment, so that a steady production of trees one 
to two feet in diameter may be ready for a 
particular market. In the process of forest culti- 
vation a large amount of low grade and small 
sized material will inevitably result which might 
be marketed without loss if it were not for the 
fact that most of the countryside is devoted to 
growing just such material. 


If the vigorously growing weeds in New 
England forests could be plowed under at one 
stroke our crops might eventually command 
more than a new dollar for an old. Experience 
the world over indicates that the lower grades 
of forest products never secure prices materially 
above actual costs. Even in Germany, the cultur- 
al operations incident to growing the finest tim- 
ber remove a quantity of fuel wood sufficient to 
meet all demands. 


The first step therefore in New England for- 
estry must be the reduction of the volume and 
growth of forest weeds which will automatically 
raise the number and productivity of commercial- 
ly valuable trees. There does exist a true timber 
famine of high-quality lumber in this region as 
indicated by our importations from the west and 
the relatively high cost of clear lumber. 

The new Farm bill, for which farmers by 
regions were requested to formulate their pro- 
grams, is now under consideration in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. For the 
Northeastern region, payments were recom- 
mended for: 1.—“conversion to forest of lands 
unsuited to other agricultural uses because of 
depletion of fertility, susceptibility to erosion, 
excesive slope, rough and stony nature of the 
land. 

2.—Elimination of woodland grazing, ex- 
cepting in certain mixed hardwood - softwood 
stands; and 3—Silvicultural measures of par- 
tial cutting in merchantable stands, improve- 
ment cutting in young timber, and weeding in 
very young stands.” 

The latter measures will eventually bear the 
fruit of better lumber for commercial use, which 
will help re-establish the confidence of the wood- 
using industry in New England. The downward 
spiral of lumber use can be reversed, for quality 
products have a way of expanding old markets 
and creating new ones. It is by judicious use of 
the axe that the neglected forest may be brought 
back and maintained in its most useful and 
profitable condition. 
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An Effective Weapon 
Against Absentee Ownership 







The Co-operatives Are Gaining Strength Throughout the World. 
The Lessons They Teach May Well Be Applied Here and Now. 


T. OTHER DAY I CAME ACROss what, to 
me, was a shrewd bit of new Yankee business. 
It seems to outdo even the swopping of the early 
Yankees, who helped one another in all sorts of 
ways, from barn raisings to husking bees. 

Down in Maynard, Mass., some 29 years ago, 
a group of Finnish Yankees with a few hundred 
dollars started a co-operative store under the 
name, United Co-operative Society. This has 
had a steady growth through the years. Today 
it operates the largest grocery-and-provision 
store in the town with a second store recently 
opened, both with meat markets; a soda and 
luncheonette; an ice delivery route; an oil stor- 
age plant; a coal yard; a grain and feed depart- 
ment; a paint and hardware store; a filling sta- 
tion; and a bakery-dairy with a co-operative 
milk route. In 1935 its total business was nearly 
$400,000; net gain, $20,000; surplus, $46,000; 
share capital, $22,000; savings returned to 
members, $17,000. 

As a merchandising unit it is highly efficient. 
By the nature of its set-up it develops loyalty. 
A careful buying policy coupled with purchaser 
loyalty gives it a high rate of turnover. Its 
financial value lies in the fact that it encourages 
saving and direct investment in a business enter- 
prise. Its success is due to these things and to 
the assumption by its members of the responsi- 
bility of management, exerted at frequent meet- 
ings. Democratic management is taught in the 
business field, where dollars and cents may be 
saved or lost directly for themselves by action 
of the members. The lessons of management 
through voting so learned may be carried into 
the political field. 

The co-operative method which the Finns 
brought to Maynard is really Anglo-Saxon. It 
originated in England in 1844 among a group 
of mill-hands, now the historic “twenty-eight 
weavers of Rochdale.” Hard-pressed because of 
the over-supply of cheap, unskilled labor in the 
transition from handcraft to machine in the 
early days of the textile industry, a handful of 
weavers in desperation chipped in “tuppence” a 


by Lawrance W. Rathbun 


week toward the capital of a co-operative store. 
At the end of two years of gathering pennies 
they hired an abandoned warehouse in Toad 
Lane. 

In those early years their progress was pain- 
fully slow. It was eight years before they could 
keep the store open all day. Yet the little co- 
operative grew in its obscurity, following un- 
consciously the process of Nature itself, which 
craftily buries the seed in the soil, leaving the 
rest to the good earth, the sun and the rain—and 
time. 


Result of Toad Lane 


As time went on the Rochdale Pioneers set 
up their own wholesale store. Later on they 
built or bought their own workshops and so 
worked back, step by step, into control of their 
supplies from the raw material in the ground 
to the finished product on the shelves of their 
stores. For years now the British co-operatives 
have had their own great tea gardens in Ceylon 
and India, where some 10,000 workers are em- 
ployed. They own lumber mills in Norway, ap- 
ple orchards in Oregon, wheat fields in Canada. 
They transport supplies in their own ships to 
their own factories. They own or rent a total of 
75,000 acres of farmland in England. 

In 1935, the 1,150 retail co-operative societies 
in the Co-operative Union of Great Britain had 
nearly $800,000,000 in capital and about 200,- 
000 employees. Nearly one-third of the entire 
population of Great Britain are members. 


The Great Kagawa 


The demonstrated success of the British 
movement led to its spread in other lands. To- 
day the co-operatives are deeply rooted in Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Iceland, 
Belgium, India, and Japan. Recently Kagawa, 
the great co-operative leader of Japan, has been 
in America, thrilling hundreds of church audi- 
ences with his story of Christianity applied in 
Japan through the movement. The co-opera- 
tives are playing a prominent part in the eco- 
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nomic comeback of several European countries 
and in certain sections of the United States. 

The principles upon which this immensely 
successful, world-wide movement has been built 
have been tested now for nearly a hundred 
years. They have been vindicated over and over 
again in a movement that has survived indus- 
trial and political revolution, depression and 
war. An understanding of these principles, the 
Rochdale principles, is important because many 
co-operatives, both of consumers and of produc- 
ers, have fallen by the wayside. Yet obviously 
the twenty-eight Rochdale weavers were not 
geniuses, They stumbled onto the secrets of 
their success by a trial-and-error method; they 
learned “by doing.” What, then, are these prin- 
ciples? 

Seven Co-operative Principles 


1. Universality. All are welcomed on an 
equal basis into the co-operative society. 

2. Democracy. Capital is hired only from 
members and each member has only one vote. 

3. Equity. A fair “wage,” five or six per 
cent, is paid on the share capital. Since the ob- 
ject of the co-operative is to supply the needs 
of its members at cost, they are given a patron- 
age refund; that is, the amount over and above 
the actual cost, with sensible reservations, is rec- 
ognized as belonging to the members, and each 
member receives a patronage dividend in pro- 
portion to the amount of his purchase. The co- 
operatives endeavor to pay their employees just 
wages; recognize the right to collective bar- 
gaining; and encourage employees to become 
members. 

4. Economy. No credit is given or required. 

5. Publicity. Complete periodic compilation 
and publication of reports and balance sheets. 

6. Unity. The application of the principle 
of unity led to the organization of the Co-opera- 
tive Union and the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society of England, and later the International 
Co-operative Alliance and the International Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. To maintain con- 
sumers’ unity, differences in religious and 
political beliefs are kept in the background and 
strict neutrality on these questions is maintained. 
The Rochdale Pioneers wished to grant as much 
personal and individual liberty as possible. A 
member may remain in the organization or with- 
draw at any time. He is under no compulsion 
to purchase from his society. He may hold any 
religious and political convictions. He is at lib- 
erty to do anything, everything, save those 
things that would injure the society. 

7. Education. A further cardinal point is 
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attention to education, to place before its mem- 
bers and others the philosophy and advantages 
of the co-operative way of life. 


Sweden Is Outstanding 


So far as government is concerned, the co- 
operatives do very well without it, thank you. 
In Sweden they have multiplied to such an ex- 
tent that by pooling their resources they have 
been able to break trust monopolies one after 
another. Sweden, a country with few laws, is 
able to do what America cannot do with a great 
multiplicity of them. By free, voluntary asso- 
ciations, results can be achieved without govern- 
ment. The co-operatives have grown without 
the support of government and in the face of 
its indifference. Where the hand of entrenched 
bureaucracy or dictatorship is heaviest, as in 
Italy, Germany, and Russia, they have been 
stepped on; the government has sought either 
to take them over or crush them. 

Conservatives of America who abhor increase 
in government interference with free individual 
or voluntary group action should look for means 
to prevent it. By yielding to government regu- 
lation we are surely inviting a totalitarian state 
of some sort which will eliminate the best along 
with the worst of unregulated individualism. 
Through the mechanism of Consumer Co-oper- 
ation, individual ownership and action may be 
not only preserved but increased for just that 
large part of our population which finds it most 
difficult to save and be free under present con- 
ditions. The expansion of the co-operative ideal, 
as indicated by those countries which seem to 
be making the greatest recovery today—Eng- 
land and Scandinavia—tends to bring about the 
very things for which enlightened citizens are 
struggling. 

There has been a general hue and cry about 
the government’s actions recently and yet few 
groups of citizens have seriously considered in 
sufficient detail what voluntary action may be 
taken by groups to bring about better conditions. 
Consumers’ co-operative stores are a means 
whereby the clogged channels of distribution, 
the place where nearly everyone agrees the 
major breakdown has occurred, can be attacked. 
A thousand groups in New England alone could 
well organize themselves for this attack and not 
sit idly by calling upon the government to be 
all-powerful and save them from “chains.” Sal- 
vation by the latter attempt is a vain hope. Let 
us arise, forsake invoking the aid of tempera- 
mental political government, and attack the so- 
lution of economic problems by voluntary group 

















action. There is precedent to show what can be 
done with thought and devotion, and as Yan- 
kees used to say, “Where there’s a will there’s 
a way.” 

If you don’t like the way the country is drift- 
ing, Organize in your own community a small 
co-operative group and study a way which co- 
incides thoroughly with the American tradition, 
to preserve and extend economic standards with 
wider distribution, at the same time avoiding 
steps which in the last analysis imply political 
control over individual action. 

An important factor in the growth of the 
movement has been that of homogeneity. Ex- 
perience has shown that it takes root best among 
people of the same racial stock, religion, culture, 
way of life. Thus, in America the consumers’ 
co-operatives have thrived best among the Fin- 
nish colonies, in Massachusetts, Minnesota and 
Ohio; the Bohemians in Ohio; the great farm- 
ing regions of the Midwest. 

Some 20 wholesale petroleum societies in 30 
states now distribute petroleum products to co- 
operative groups. Their oil business for 1936, 
it is estimated, will be about $40,000,000. Other 
commodities used by the farmers have been in- 
vaded by the “co-ops,” including feed, fertil- 
izer, tools, automobile tires, and insurance. In 
New York City is a chain of some 20 co-oper- 
ative restaurants, where the patrons receive an 
annual dividend on their lunch checks, plus the 
usual nominal interest (five per cent) on their 
share capital. In the light of the worldwide ex- 
perience there appears nothing that the co- 
operatives cannot handle. 


Co-operation Is In Harmony With Yankee Ideals 


Wherever it takes root, the idea tends to de- 
velop community feeling. In this sense, as ap- 
plied to New England, especially rural New 
England, it is in harmony with our traditions 
and with the condition that still fortunately sur- 
vives here to a greater degree perhaps than else- 
where. There is about it something of the spirit 
that comes out in Old Home Week or during 
the centennial or tercentennial of a New Eng- 
land town—the communal spirit. 

In New Hampshire, for example, the co- 
operative is not a strange animal although as 
yet practically all of the co-operatives are or- 
ganized on the producers’ side. Thus, the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 
which has proved so helpful a means for mark- 
eting the beautiful products of the craftsmen 
hidden away in the hills and valleys, is a co- 
operative, linking together individual craftsmen 












































who could not hope to market their handcrafts 
otherwise. The Merrimack County Farmers’ 
Exchange, an adjunct of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, is another co-operative. Then there are 
the various agricultural marketing associations. 
There is a mutual (co-operative) insurance com- 
pany operated by the Farm Bureau Federation. 
In the village of Monroe in the north country 
is a co-operative sawmill, a “custom” mill, 
owned by a group of woodlot owners. In the 
same north country is the imposing new Forest 
Products Association, a co-operative of some 
300 woodlot owners who have begun business 
with a $100,000 loan from Washington to en- 
able them to pool and market their pulpwood. 

The producers’ co-operative is different from 
the consumers’ in that it first creates the goods 
and then must find a market in which to sell the 
goods at a profit. In a consumers’, the members 
are themselves the market. They say, “We will 
sell to ourselves at prevailing prices and if the 
business is successful we shall be creating sav- 
ings which we can refund or use to expand the 
service.” 

The significant link between consumers’ co- 
operation and Yankee traditions is the respect 
that both have for private property and for the 
individual. This is far removed from Commun- 
ism on the one hand, where everything is for- 
cibly owned in common yet administered by a 
dictatorship; and paternalism on the other hand, 
where the people must look to the government 
for everything and end up by becoming wards 
of the state. Consumers’ co-operation will not 
let Yankee thrift and independence fall into the 
past. 






















































5S. Three Who Came 
to the Library 
(by the Librarian) 


Tucy CAME IN OFTEN, these three young- 
sters, 15 or 20 years ago, to the public library 
in Fall River, Mass. They weren’t like anybody 
else. They weren’t like each other. They never 
came together; I’m not sure they knew each 
other. 

There was the trustee’s granddaughter. 
Smooth, black hair, gray eyes, and a gentle voice 
that made the cool quick irony of her unchild- 
like wit, all the more remarkable. She knew just 
what she wanted from the shelves. She would 
discuss books with the attendants but neither ask 
for nor accept advice. She had a way of putting 
our remarks in tidy corners of her trim little 
head and then bringing them forth to confound 
us when we least expected them. Some of us kept 
out of her path; others of us savored every mo- 
ment she spent in the library. 

Then there was the jolly boy. He was a little 
older than the other two as I remember. He was 
in college and came to us only on Saturdays. 
He had a wide, hearty, sure taste in books and a 
wide, hearty, sure taste in Library gossip. He 
cared tremendously that the Janitor and the 
Reference Librarian had had words over the 
Opening of Windows (always a Library battle- 
ground). He could hardly wait to hear What 
was Going On between the head of the Maga- 
zine Room and the town’s star reporter. He ap- 
preciated the deep significance of the box of 
bonbons that left the library in the capable sat- 
chel of the fifth assistant cataloguer. We all 
cherished him fondly. 
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Hardly any of us truly welcomed the flaming 
youth, however. He was with us constantly; 
brilliant, talkative, controversial. He wrote notes 
on the margins of books until we stopped him. 
He asked us “How would you prove that?” . . 
when really we were only talking from the front 
of our faces and could prove nothing. All 
through High School, he had literary causes to 
champion. Such and such books should be more 
prominently displayed; such and such others 
should be thrown in the furnace. He was never 
tranquil; never at rest. He had no middle 
ground . . . but the whiteness of his whites and 
the blackness of his blacks thrilled some of us 
so much that we were sure when the years 
brought him some notes of gray, he would be a 
vastly interesting person. 


Well, if Victoria Lincoln’s trustee grandfather 
had lived, he would have chuckled gleefully 
over the crisp pages of her best seller, laid in 
Fall River, “February Hill.” And we of the 
Library see in every chapter of her novel echoes 
of the ironic, smooth-haired little girl who put 
away ideas tidily and then spilled them forth 
in unexpected form. She is married now and 
lives in Cambridge, Mass. 

The jolly boy has had good reason for jollity 
through the years. “Stepping Sisters” and “Doc- 
tor X” were successes both on Broadway and in 
Hollywood and the former had an English run. 
Howard Comstock has profited from his con- 
tinued interest in the trivia of human relation- 
ships. He is not married and is at present direct- 
ing the energies of a newborn Little Theatre 
Group in Fall River. 

And just last winter the flaming youth has 
flamed! Doran Hurley’s first novel, “Mon- 
signor” was the February choice of the Catholic 


Book of the Month Club. 














































Book Talk 
by Maude W. Schrader 


Mrs. Schrader will speak as usual on the Yankee Review 
Hour, Station WFEA, Manchester, N. H., on August 4, 
atri A. M. 


ik YOU TRAVEL THROUGH New ENGLAanp this sum- 
mer, tuck one or more of the following books in your bag 
so that you may catch the background of the scenes visited. 


A Small House in the Sun by Samuel Chamberlain. (Hast- 
ings House $4) 


Adjectives fail me as I try to describe the exquisitely 
beautiful book of one hundred and eighty-one photographs 
taken by the author, who is an internationally known artist 
and etcher, and an instructor in architectural design at 
M. I. T. Innumerable types of early New England houses 
are pictured. Each picture seems to want to tell its own his- 
tory. Each small house in its widely varied setting is breath- 
taking and as you turn the pages you feel you are treading 
on enchanted ground. 


“Hill Wind,” Letters and Poems of Charles Kittredge 
Abbe, edited by George Abbe. (Association Press, N. Y. 
$1.75) 


The Association Press published, a few years ago, a book 
called “Larry”, which had wide circulation and produced 
a healthy influence upon young people. Since that time 
the Association has been looking for a book that would have 
the same interest for an older group. Full of action, with 
a sensitiveness toward family and friends, quite unsenti- 
mental, the book should be well written, yet not “literary.” 
It has been found; the choice is excellent. The title is 
taken from the Dartmouth song: 

“They’ve the still north in their hearts, 

And the hill-wind in their veins.” 
The letters are dated from 1922, a short time before 
Charles entered Dartmouth until his passing in November, 
1930. 

You do not find the restless discontent that permeates 
the age, but a steadfast courage. ‘Though continuously 
handicapped by lack of funds and physical difficulties, a 
joy of living and a priceless affection for family and 
friends are the underlying notes in the letters. Always 
on the wing—a lover of ski-jumping, a tennis expert, and 
a tramper of the woods—he was never happier than when 
his little car, tuned to the limit, carried him up mountain- 
sides, with the tang of the wind on his face. His love 
of New Hampshire is best shown in a letter written from 
Southern Pines, North Carolina: “I caught a low whisper 
of the mountain winds, a tune of Dublin waters, a note 
like the ring of steel from the echo of the stern north.” 


Yankee in Africa by 1. H. and Julie B. Morse. (Stratford, 
$1.50) 


The dream of a New Hampshire boy and how it came 
true is the theme of the book. If you travel twenty miles 
above Plymouth you'll find the little town of Warren, the 
home of the Morses and you will also find a Museum that 
houses the results of these two Yankees’ exploitations in 
Africa. 


This is Vermont by Walter and Margaret Hard. (Stephen 
Daye, $3) 

An unique and delightfully informal travel book that 
introduces you to the contemporary Vermont scene and to 
many interesting people living there. In a small car these 
two Vermonters from Manchster have travelled at a leis- 
urely pace the by-ways of their state. Did you ever stop 
to think that “a dirt road never hurries? It’s only black 
top and cement that rush along. All the take-me and 
explore roads are good old dirt ones like the cross roads.” 
The book is surfeited with praise, but I size up the Hards 
as people who will always find beauty, as witness the 32 
photographs and 16 reproductions from Vermont Art Ex- 
hibits. 


Three Centuries in Winnipesaukee by Paul Blaisdell, Con- 
cord, N. H. $2) 


Although but seventy-seven pages plus many illustrations, 
the extent of information in this book is astonishing. It 
is a sympathetic treatment of the lake and its life, taking 
the physical characteristics and history of boating as its 
main theme. Utilizing first hand information that will 
not long be available, the author has introduced old time 
legends and descriptions of the first boats, as well as the 
rivalry of the railroads which held rights over the highways, 
via train, boat and stage. The author’s best love is the 
“Mount Washington,” launched on July Fourth, 1872, 
and holding its Diamond Jubilee in 1947. The “Mount” 
is as much a part of Winnipesaukee as the islands them- 
selves. 


A Further Range by Robert Frost. (Holt. $2.50) 


This author’s popularity was recently shown at Harvard 
University, when his series of public lectures filled the huge 
auditorium with youth and age, and hundreds were turned 
away through lack of room, This great poet further en- 
hances our literature with his compilation, characteristic 
with directness of speech, simplicity of style and under- 
lying idealism. His longest poem, a poctical pastoral, 
shows his democratic reasoning. His lyrics are beautiful; 
touches of sly humor are found in his short poems and the 
New England hills continue to bring inspiration. 


Down the Cape: The Complete Guide to Cape Cod, by 
Katherine Smith and Edith Shay. (Dodge. $2.25) 


Fresh air, fishing, theatre, painting, topography, history, 
architecture are a few of the subjects touched upon. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


a 
The COLLECTOR 


This is the season when the shade 
of heavy leafed maples, the whish 
of electric fans and the clink of ice 
in sweating glasses ought to run 
through the printed page; when no 
book should go out without a ham- 
mock strapped to its back. It’s the 
season the Yankee is likely to call a 
scorcher, “hot as love in hayin’ time.” 

So we put away this month for 
cooler days the heavy fare which 
would be apt to stick to your mental 
ribs and present just the lettuce and 
iced drinks. 


Ned Belcher of Waterbury, Conn., 
who calls himself “The Mad River 
Versiteer,” sends us this little ditty 
on Citronella, that necessary summer 
evil: 


Last night as I crawled into bed 

To gather some much needed rest, 

I tried to relax but instead 

A mosquito buzzed over my head. 
Darn the pest! 

I turned on the light to go get it, 

But it kept out of reach of my 

hand. 
Where ever I grabbed you can bet it 
Was right where I couldn’t upset it, 
As Pd planned. 
I tried the room lighted and dark. 

That ominous buzz lingered nigh. 
No doubt it was having a lark 
While hunting a nice place to park— 

But not I! 
And so we continued our playing. 

Those mosquitoes were timed to 

the dot. 
The things that I couldn't help saying 
As I hastened to finish the slaying, 
Were red hot! 
But alas! It was no use to fight. 

My sleep had been sadly expelled. 
Those mosquitoes continued to bite, 
Till I sprayed citronella despite 

How it smelled ! 
How it smelled ! 


And speaking of necessary sum- 
mer evils, Dexter Barr introduces 
another species, quite as familiar but 
unfortunately, not affected by Shoo- 


Fly. 
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SUMMER HOTEL PORCH 
SONG 


We're a death battalion, dreaded 
By the guests who come to stay; 
Here’s where characters are shredded,’ 
Fricasseed, then thrown away. 
“She is every bit of forty; 
See those lines around her chin.” 
“He’s her husband.” “Who?” “That 
shorty.” 
“Goodness! What the cat brought 
in!” 
For the fine technique of scandal, 
For the art of poisoned wit, 
Watch our death battalion handle 
Anything that comes to it. 
We are connoisseurs at mocking 
All who pass and their affairs, 
To the constant rock-rock-rocking 
Of our sneaking, creaking chairs. 


Allan Lucas of Reading, Mass., 
sends us this pair of New England 
superstitions which he picked up in 
Gloucester: 

Scarlet fever can be cured by tak- 
ing the patient across a body of water 
in an open boat, landing on the other 
side, and returning. ‘The woman 
who told me this said she had taken 
her sick daughter across Gloucester 
harbor to Ten Pound Island and back 


in a dory. She recovered. 


A sure relief for croup is to pull 
a certain lock of hair on the back of 
the head. If it apparently fails, the 
fault is with the technique; the 
wrong lock was pulled. Very few 
people master this art. 


One time when Miss Etta Graves 
of Concord, N. H., was boarding at 
a Maine farmhouse, she was given 
thick cream for her cereal. The blue 
pitcher was so full of golden lumps 
that she believed the cream to be 
curdled. “That isn’t sour cream,” 
remarked the farmer’s wife. “Tt’s 
fresh—and so thick you can trot a 
cat on it!” 


Everywhere in this country there 
are Yankees pulled up by their tap 
roots and transplanted to other soil. 
We love to hear from them, love to 
have them read us and, best of all, 
we love to have them contribute to 
our pages. Ruth Carruthers Slade, a 
Maine native now living in Chicago, 
sends us the two following pieces: 


SWINGING ON THE GATE 


You may have your racy shooters 
And your speedy roller skate; 

You'll never know the childhood joy 
Of swinging on the gate. 


The breezes whip your wind-blown 
bob 
In your Daddy's Ford V-8 
But | have journeyed twice as far 
Just swinging on the gate. 


There was always time for greeting 
Jim and Harry, Molly, Kate, 

And the air was sweet with lilacs 
When I used to ride the gate. 


What dreams were dreamed, what 
conquests won 
Within my curly pate, 
For there’s always time for dreaming 
When you're swinging on the gate. 


I would that all young moderns 
Who might these words debate, 
Could have an old white picket fence 

And a gently swinging gate. 


A smiling young dame from Nan- 
tasket 
I met in the woods with a basket. 
For mushrooms she sought, 
And many she got— 
She looked very sweet in her casket. 


The little vignette following was 
sent to us by Miss Mary Starbuck 
of Nantucket: 


Our washerwoman’s husband is 
called “The Professor.” I’m sure I 
don’t know why, unless it is because 
the great, unwieldly, untidy, slow- 
moving mass professes to sell the flag- 
root which he digs and scrubs and 
eventually boils up in sugar. Per- 
haps he does sell it sometimes. He 
usually gives it to us, done up in little 
wispy brown bags, and we keep it in 
the tin candle-stick saucer on the 
kitchen shelf until somebody comes 
along who is poorer than we, and 
then we give it away to him. In 
those hard, awkward hands of his, 
that seem to derive no benefit from 
the scrubbing which they impose 
upon the flag-root, the Professor pro- 
fesses to have power over rheuma- 
tim and kindred ailments. His 
loudest and most strenuous profession, 
however, is of his contempt for 
the feminine intellect. 


The fact that his wife supports 
him by going out to washing, is a 
side-issue, an accident as it were, hav- 
ing nothing to do with the obvious 
facts. Perhaps after all The Pro- 
fessor is a more reasonable title than 


might be at first supposed. 
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His wife is a plump little woman, 
with tiny but efficient white hands, 
also plump, and cunningly dimpled. 
Her cheeks are pink, and her hair 
gray and curls about her neck, and 
she is altogether a wholesome and 
comfortable sort of person to appear 
early at one’s door on Monday morn- 
ing. She tells of her little home in 
a Cape Cod village, of the merry- 
making of her youth, of the wedding 
when she was dressed in white muslin 
with a white ribbon around her 
eighteen-inch wasit, and in white 
slippers, No. 2, with bows. She 
doesn’t say much of the Professor 
then but she is neither sad nor senti- 
mental. She speaks pleasantly of this 
past of hers, but knows of course that 
the business of the day is to get the 
clothes dried and sprinkled before 
night. She doesn’t like Island man- 
ners as well as those on the Cape, for 
there wherever you go you are of- 
fered a cup of tea with the folks; 
but then she concludes with her 
cheerful acceptance of facts, that “of 
course folks is different, and some 
ain’t social.” 

Sometimes on hot days we make 
her a lonely lemonade and on cold 
mornings she gets a supplementary 
breakfast in our kitchen. Frequently 
we give her things to take home. 
But while evidently understanding 
our good intentions and politely ac- 
knowledging our courtesy, she still 
speaks frankly of the Cape way as 
“more friendly-like, seems if.” 


Commenting one day with her 
usual shrewdness and lack of personal 
feeling upon the minister recently 
come to town, she wound up with the 
remark, “and then he tries to sing.” 
Here there was a little inward laugh 
of recollection, and a recovery. “Oh, 
well, I s’pose he does the best he can. 
But after all, he’s nothing but a man, 
and he’s got to be put up with!” 


Have you ever read Bertrand K. 
Hart’s column, “The Sideshow,” in 
the Providence Journal? You should. 
So should we, for this following ex- 
cerpt would have escaped our at- 
tention had not a kind reader from 
Rhode Island sent it to us. It has 
to do with the Yankee answer. Mr. 
Hart says: 


“, . .. LT am taken back to my 


grandfather’s day. He was a Yan- 
kee of the Yankees, kindly and widely 
respected. Since the days of Ben 
Franklin the New England word had 
gone along when a man asks you a 


































































question it is well to find out first 
why he wants to know the answer. 


VISITOR: Are they many car- 
penters in this town? 


YANKEE: Why do you ask? 


A celebrated example, by no means 
from recent record: 

STRANGER IN TOWN: Where 
is the hotel? 

YANKEE: What hotel? 

STRANGER IN TOWN: Is there 
more than one hotel? 

YANKEE: I didn’t know there 


was any. 


Here in the country you meet ex- 
amples of the Yankee answer once 
in a while. When the white house 
burned down during the night, up 
at the Head, and I didn’t know about 
it until morning, I asked my friend 
at the cross-roads about it: 

I: Who owned it? 

HE: Don’t rightly know. (His 
uncle held the mortgage.) 

I: How much damage did it do? 

HE: All it could. 


The house had burned flat to the 
ground. When I asked if the owner 
was insured, he gazed off into the 
distance, and said, “Mebbe.” . . . Not 
in the least is the Yankee unfriendly, 
but he wants to know why you want 
to know what you want to know. 
When he knows he will tell you, if 
he is satisfied that you have no other 
reason than curiosity for asking. 

When Mr. Pitt, the blacksmith of 
Greenvale, asked Mr. Feebley what 
his son was doing these days, Mr. 
Feebley replied, sharply, “Pitching 
horseshoes,” which is the Yankee 
answer in the second degree, in which 
you shoot the questioner with an 
answer concerning his own affairs. 
Mr. Pitt made horseshoes! The fact 
of the matter, and what made Mr. 
Pitt inquire, was that Mr. Feebley’s 
son was working out of town collect- 
ing swill, And Mr. Pitt knew it. 
And Mr. Feebley knew that Mr. 
Pitt knew it. What Mr. Pitt did 
not know was that his daughter, 
Tess, was keeping company with one 
of the young village gallants. So Mr. 
Feebley came back this way (or so 
I seem to recall it): 

MR. FEEBLEY: Driving down 
through Lover’s Lane, up Baker’s 
Woods way, the other night. Lots 
of goings on up there, these nights! 
I didn’t stop, though. 





MR. PITT: There ought to be 
something done about it. 

MR. FEEBLEY: Well, I don’t 
know. Love’s young dream, and all 
that. There was a young fellow 
whose name I could tell you, sitting 
on top a rail fence and squeezing 
tight a kind of homely little girl, 
with a yellow dress, and a blue sash 
and her hair still in braids! Fancy 
that! 

Mr. Pitt hit the anvil an awful 
blow that nearly split it apart. Mr. 
Pitt’s daughter Tess was wearing a 
yellow dress and a blue sash on Sun- 
day, these times—her “party dress” 
—and her hair was still in braids. 

But the Yankee answer, in all its 
purity, ran somewhat more this way: 

MOTORIST: Is this the road to 
Greenvale? 

CONSTABLE: What part of 
Greenvale do you want to go to? 

MOTORIST: Well, I don’t know. 
Just Greenvale. 

CONSTABLE: Want to see some 
one? 

MOTORIST (vexed, but still pa- 
tient): I was looking for a Mr. Boots 
who keeps a livery stable. 

CONSTABLE: Mr. Boots don’t 
keep a livery stable any more. It’s 
changed into a garage. He sold it 
to a man named Hawks. 

MOTORIST: Well, then, where 
is the garage? 

CONSTABLE: It ain’t where 
the livery stable was. It’s moved. 

MOTORIST (purple in the wat- 
tles): And where is the garage now? 

CONSTABLE: I thought you 


wanted to see Mr. Boots. 


Elizabeth Young of Nashua, 
N. H., one of the Dreams and Ob- 
servations Old Guard, contributes the 
following: 


SUMMER FOLKS 


They pounce upon a Cape Cod town, 

And gulp her quaintness in. 

They are so tired of bridges and teas, 

Of city dirt and din, 

That roses and a small, white house, 

A picket fence, an elm 

Are all they'd need for happiness— 

Elysium’s very realm! 

So om the Point, they buy a lot 

Commanding all the Bay, 

And there a city architect 

Builds them a Swiss chalet. 

Then all their friends come week- 
ending ; 

With dancing, Contract, tea, 

The summer folks acclaim the Cape: 

“The simple life for me!” 
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That’s A Fact 


Yankee, Dublin, 
[. YOUR HOUSE IS MORE than one 


hundred years old, it’s probable that there’s 
an old coin hidden either in the foundation 
or under a sill. An early New England cus- 
tom, the concealment of the coin was be- 
lieved to be a token of good luck for the 
new household. 

The first windowless factory in Ameri- 


ca may be found at Fitchburg, Mass. And 


For every New England Fact or Oddity submitted with proof YANKEE will pay 25c. Address: Fact Editor, 


September Hurricane,” later resumed, 
but eventually abandoned completely. 

Babson Institute at Wellesley, Mass. is 
the only school in New England which 
guarantees the student his money back if 
he fails to get a position after completing 
his course. 

New England offers horseback riders 
one of the most remarkable bridle trails in 





at Swampscott, Mass. 
there will be built a 
glass house, under the 
sponsorship of one of 
Lydia _ Pinkham’s 
heirs. | 
The U. S. S. Phila- 
delphia, historic old 
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the country. More 
than 1200 miles of old 
country roads, aban- 
doned stagecoach lines, 
pre - Revolutionary 
highways and old In- 
} dian trails. In the Bay 
4 State there isa through 
| back-country trail 











warship sunk in the £ ~“@..~ 
naval battle of Val- ==— 
cour on Lake Cham- ===> 


plain in 1776 and lat- 
er raised from the lake 
bottom, is a ship with- 
out a home. It rests 
at Shelburne, Ver- 
mont and a move for 
federal funds to build 
a fitting home for the 
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from the Berkshires to 
Cape Cod and in Ver- 
mont there are nine 
through or connecting 
roads, either dirt or 
gravel. 

Eli Whitney, in- 
ventor of the cotton 
| gin is reputed to have 








craft is now afoot. 

House Island, one of the many islands 
which dot Casco Bay, Maine, got its name 
from the fact that it boasted, for years, a 
single house. Today the Casco Isle is used 
as a quarantine station by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

The extraction of various products 
from the sea has long been a New Eng- 
land industry. Probably one of the first, 
aside from fishing and an abortive attempt 
to sluice the ocean for gold, was the project 
of manufacturing salt. This venture be- 
gun in 1821 on the Mattapoisett River in 
Massachusetts, was ruined by the “Great 
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been the first person 
to use a bathtub in America. He imported 
one from England about 1820. 

They called MacDonald Clark—born 
in Bath, Me., June 18, 1798—the “Mad 
Poet” and he never denied it. He would 
frequently stop lovely women on the 
street and compose fitting odes on the spur 
of the moment. 

Urian Oakes served what was probably 
the shortest term as a college president 
when, in 1672, he acted in that capacity 
just long enough to conduct Harvard’s 
commencement exercises. He compared 
himself to Caninius, ancient consul who 
entered and left office on one and the same 


day. 
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HOW TO LIVE A HUNDRED 
YEARS 

One day last spring we went into 
the woods and down into the old 
meadow and dug up sixty-four 
evergreens. These we loaded onto a 
low-hung wagon and two 
moving mules hauled them in to 
the edge of the old orehard where 
holes had already been dug _ for 
them. How we hustled to get them 
back into the ground before their 
tiny roots dried! Once they were 
planted we turned the hose on and 
the water from the mountain brook 
soon soaked the ground. Some of 
those trees were so big that they 
made three of us husky workers 
grunt as we shifted them about. 

My old friend, Bruce Barton, 
also gets fun playing with trees, 
although I suspect that the work of 
planting them is done by hired 
men without his personal assist- 
ance. Bruee is still addicted to 
golf, a game | gave up when we 
moved to the country. But that 
does not prevent him from paying 
his tribute to tree-planting. 

“City work,’’ he wrote recently 
in his newspaper column, ‘‘leaves 
no monuments. One is transported 
to an office, spends his dav in mak- 
ing marks on paper, and is carried 
home tired at night. But on the 
farm in Nery 


stones fr 


slow- 


Englan | one moves 
m™ hither to von 
(ditches and chanees the course of 
flowing water: one demoliches and 
rebuilds, and so allies himvelf with 
the conquerors of continents and 
the 


One digs 


architects of empires. 

7 “‘As an investment there is noth 
me so profitable as a New England 
farm To be sure, no crops are 
raised. but there is the 
eron of indenendenee. 


priceless 
One savs to 
ores wife: We are not slaves to 


New Yor" We are not bound to 
the whee’ as other men. At anv 
ime * ean thumb our noses at 


this toyrn, 


retire to on 


ngs on a hun 


own land, 
and be kj lred dollars 
@ month 

Of course, one never does any 
‘uch thing. One keeps on battling 
at the office and dies finally with 


TRAVELING NEW ENGLAND TRAILS 


an order blank in his hand. But 
there always is the sublime inncr 
consciousness of the possibility. 
“On the first warm weekend 
each Spring | go up to my farm 
and walk around and view my lite 
work. Here I have made sure that 
my influence shall continue. After 
1 am dead there will be a_ few 
weeks when people may say: He 
wrote pieces for the newspapers 
Then for a few years they may say: 
He was the father of so and so. 
But long after that, long after the 
name is forgotten, there will be 
great trees in which the birds of 
the air will make their homes, and 
under which the sons of men will 
find rest. The trees that I planted 
‘*In the life of my trees I shall 
lift my face to the sun and east 
my shadow upon the earth for a 





hundred years. My advice to the 


members of my congregation is 
this . . . extend your influence 
live a hundred years 
tree.’”’ 


plant a 


THE FIRST MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


A lover of New England who has 
wandered through the great forests 
and sat on under the 
spreading branches of giant trees 
in parks is Dean Charles A. Camp 
bell who preaches in the exquisite 
chapel at Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida. He has sent us a 
little booklet which 


benches 


contains his 


best thoughts on men and trees. He 
speaks of the 
then 


companionship of 


trees and points out that 
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attracted to her feeding stations. 
Twenty-five or more birds may be 
seen hovering in the air near Mrs. 
Webster at a time. 





the finest 
Mrs. Web- 
ster have made is the Nature Camp 
which is conducted at Lost River, 
near North Woodstock. The first 
» session was from June 22 to July 
4, and the second from July 6 to 


of 
contributions Mr. and 


sut perhaps one 


=s=s IG 


Juiy 18. This camp trains teachers, 
scout leaders, camp councilors and 
elub organizers in nature study 
imparting this knowledge to oth- 
ers. Science and pleasure are com- 
bined most delightfully. The in- 


structors are from our leading col- 





leges. 
dozen similar schools 


have been started in 


Nearly a 
other states 
by those who received their inspi- 
Mrs. Web- 
ster believes that if the wild flowers 


ration at Lost River. 


are to be preserved, and if people 
are to take a deeper interest in our 
natural resources, children must 
receive the right sort of teaching 








and in various modern methods of | 








from trained teachers. For that 
: reason she has made a special at- 
= tempt to interest teachers in the 
yw, country schools in this summer | 
the school. 


If you want an illustrated cireu- 
lar, just write to Mrs. Laurence 


The Yankee kibrary 


Of FREDERICK OWEN 


For Sale $140 


Containing the following List of Books - 
Brochures and Monographs 


Oldtime Ships of Salem—1917—Essex Institute N 


New Light « 1 Pilgrim Story—Revs Thos 
The Eastern Railroad—FC( Bradlee—1918 Mason & B. Nightingale—1920—London 
Essex Inst. The Story « Hartford—1899—A. Wittemann 
Yankee Ingenuity in the Great War—1920—I i. me 
Stockbridge, Harpers Besten throughout the Ages—lIrving Crosby—1928 
Vermont Beautiful—Wallace Nutting—1922—Old Marshal! Jones 
America Co. The Story of the Boston & Maine R. R 19 









Massachusetts Beautift Wallace Nutting—1922 Essex Inst 
Old America Co Life of Chas W I t—Edw Colton—Small 
Connecticut Beautiful—Wallace Nutting—1923 Maynard 
Old America Co Old Boston Taverns & ( Sam’l Drake 1917 
New Hampshire Beautiful—Wallace Nutting—1923 — Butterfield. 
Old America Co The Mills of the American Woolen Co 1921 
Maine Beautiful—W allace Nutting—1924—Ok Priv. Ptg 
America Co. Lighthouses of New Englan Malcom Wi gt 
Roger Williams—Arthur Strickland—1919—J by—1929—Metcalf 
son Press. The Story of Boston Common—M 4. DeWolf 
Boston in the 1850s—Geo. Kyle Howe 1921 At Mth 
Rhode Island Book—1930 R I State Bur Massachusetts on the Sea—Geo. Homans & Sam’ 
(leather) Morrison—1930 
Taking of Ticonderoga Allen French—1928—ed Whale Fishers New England Walton 
lim. 500 copies—Harvard Un Press Ships of Kingston——H. M. Jones—192¢ Memoria 
New England & Her Neighbors—-Clifton Johnson Press—Plymouth 
1924—McMillan Walton 
Famous Privateers of New England—Ralph East- Irwin G yn 
man—1928 Priv. Ptg 
Falmouth on Cape Cod—1925 Walton S. Navy Dept 
The Story of New England Rope—1916 Plymouth O' Brien—1929 
Cordage Co. 
The Yankee of the Yards—Louis Swift—1927 AW n Anders & 
Shaw. Dm mm. 
50 Years of Paper Making—1923 Prix Pte Walton 
The Down Easters—Basil Lubbo 1929—Lauriat ori H. S. Wyer 
Boston’s Story of Inscriy 1908—Walton 
Shipbuilding in Casco Wm Hutchinson Story of Boston’s Growtl 1910 Walton 
Rowe—1929. - Camry Devens— Roger Batchelder 1918 Small 
The 19th of April in 75—Harold Murdock—1925 Maynard 
Houghton Mifflin n Boston Old England and New—1930 Priv. ptg 
The Boston Lowel Nashua Lowe & Salem First Railroad in America—Granite Ry. Quincy 
Lowell R R-—1918—Francis Bradlee 1926 Pri pte . 
Lake George & Lake Champlain—W. Max Reid Walks & Climbs in the White Mts—Karl Har 
1910 Putnams. rington—1926 Yale U. Press 
The Marire Room of the Peabody Museum—John "AB + thes : or eae . 
Robinson, Curator 1921 ed. lim. 750 copies Chas. H Taylo Bidr. « the Boston Globe 
. . , : r J Morgan 1926 
Steam Navigation in New England—Bradlee 1920 . a ~ " 
Essex Inst. Deborah Cook Sayles Lbrary—1903 Pri ptg 
The 90th Birthday of Chas. W Eli 1924 Seeing tl Fas Sta J. T. Faris—1922 Li 
Harv. Univ. Press t 
France & New England—Allan Forbes & Paul Harva Uni Stewart Mitchell—1929 
Cadman—1925—3 vols Camb. U. Press 
Towns of New England & Old England—1920—2 Cor t a pilgrimage to the Historic & Literary 
vols Center of America 22 Walton 
The Story of Sandwich Glass & Glass Workers 
Fred’k Irwin—Priv. pte. Granite State Press ust Th in f Fixed Over Howse 
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New England Gives to the Nation One of Its Great Houses 
by Philip Dana Orcutt, A. 1. A. 


New England. has contributed 
much to the nation. The achieve- 
ments of its sons are carved deeply 
in the imperishable history of our 
country. It has created beauty in 
material form, beauty which lifts 
man above the level of existence 
into the fullest expression of living. 
But behind and beyond these ex- 
the actuating  foree 
which makes them possible must 
always be New England’s greatest 
contribution. The foundation of 
its history was an ideal achieved 
and perpetuated, the tangible ac- 
complishment of a spiritual quest. 
This foree, vonverted into many 
forms, distorted at times and _ hid- 
den, has lived on to serve America. 

Standing as a symbol of New 
England, as an expression of its 
history, of its art, and of its ideals 

which were national rather than 
seetional—is Gore Place, built in 
1804. by Governor Christopher 
Gore of Massachusetts, and dra- 
matically saved from destruction in 
1935. 

In 1758 Christopher Gore was 
born in Boston into a Tory house- 
hold and a turbulent world. The 
stirring years of his adolescence 
were fittingly appropriate to the 
part he was to play in shaping the 
destiny of the new-born nation. 


pressions, 


He was of good birth—with a 
distinetly English flavour in his 
descent from the Gores of Nether 
Wallop—of a large family which 
was far from affluent. He worked 
his way through Harvard, enter- 
ing at the age of thirteen, and 
graduating in 1776. 

John Gore, the father, remained 
loyal to his king, and was exiled to 
Halifax. Christopher Gore, the son, 


joined the Revolutionary forces in 


the Rhode Island Campaign. Later, 
because of his son’s notable serv- 
ice, John Gore was pardoned and 
returned to Boston. 

Christopher Gore studied law 
with Judge Lowell, living with him 
as a member of his family during 
those confused years from 1785 to 
1787 when there national 
government. There were thirteen 
independent states, so independent 
(and so jealous of each other) that 
they maintained separate coinage, 
and in some eases collected inter- 
state duties. Some even were so in- 
dependent as to repay in part their 
debts, but this was far from uni- 
versal. The opposition to a central 
government may now be difficult 
to comprehend, but, remembering 
how recently they had freed them- 
selves from English—distant—rule, 
it is not strange that, at a time 


Was no 


when transportation and commun- 
ication were slow and_ uncertain, 
men should have looked with sus- 
picion upon any government not 
immediately local. The interval 
necessarily elapsing between the 
knowledge of a proposed govern- 
mental act and the possible regis- 
tering of any protest remained for 
some years a menace. 

Wise councils prevailed, how- 
ever, and five years after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, the states ap- 
pointed commissions to formulate 
and to ratify a Federal Constitu- 
tion. Samuel Adams, John Han- 
eock, and Christopher Gore were 
appointed by Massachusetts 
two time-tried veterans, and_ the 
rising, brilliant young lawyer, 
whose all too short life was to be 
given to quiet and unceasing work 
in the service of his country. 

The Constitution adopted, 
the ideal of American government 
made workable, and George Wash- 
ington unanimously elected to lead 
the country in its first clumsy, fee- 
ble, struggling essay into national- 
ity. In 1789 Washington appoint- 
ed Gore, at the age of thirty-one, 
to be the first District Atorney of 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

Throughout 


Was 


his life Gore was to 
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A Discriminating, Personal 
SHOPPING SERVICE 
for Out-of-Towners 
KAY BRODERICK 


132 West 73rd St. New York 




















PURE MAPLE SYRUP 
Mail Orders Filled 


GREATWOOD FARMS 
Plainfield, Vermont 














TO WRITERS OF BIOGRAPHY 
We are seeking a limited number of 
book-length manuscripts. Acceptable 
material will be published on the usual 
royalty basis without expense to the 
author. 

WALLACE HEBBERD, Pus tisner 


(INCORPORATED) 


GILMANTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Shop of Unusual Values 








with its Tea Barn serving 
Luncheon from twelve until 
and afternoon tea 
from two until six o'clock— 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 
JUNE 15 TO 
OCTOBER 15 
Telephone |74 Jaffrey, N. H. 
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stand unimpeachably for probity 
despite the wave of criticism and 
abuse which broke over every man 
in publie life, not excepting Wash- 
ington himself, in the maelstrom of 
politics of the sueceeding parlous 
years. 

The Revolution had left many 
tag ends. American claims arising 
from it and from the Acts of Trade, 
which were to prove one of the 
steps leading to the War of 1812, 
totalled ten millions of dollars. The 
Jay Commission, appointed with 
forlorn hope to collect these claims, 
sailed for England in 1796—Gore, 
Pinekney, and Trumbull. In his 
eight years in England it is said 
that Gore did not lose a case. Be- 
yond this, when his most intimate 
friend, Rufus King, minister to the 
Court of St. James, returned to 
America, Gore represented Ameri- 
ca there as Chargé d’Affaires. 

In 1786 Gore had bought an es- 
tate in Waltham, Massachusetts. 
On ground that had originally been 
a part of the Beaver Brook Plow- 
lands and had later been held by 
the ancestors of President Garfield, 
Gore had, for the ten years prior 
to his English mission, found sane- 
tuary, and the means of expression 
which his writings showed he 
craved—forestry, progressive agri- 
culture, hospitality. Here he gath- 
ered around him many of those 
great figures of France, England, 
and America whose brains could 
meet his in concert on internation- 
al affairs, on literature and science 

all too rare interests in those still 
primitive days when contacts were 
necessarily limited by the slowness 
and difficulties of communication. 

It must have been for him a par- 
ticular sacrifice to leave this Eden 
for eight long years. It must have 
been a tragedy when his house 
burned, taking with it we know not 
what in books and manuscripts and 
comfortable possessions—while his 
exile delayed the new beginning. 

Ilis letters for the five remaining 
years of his English stay—letters 
and years both filled with his work 
and with the polities and policies 
of the times, the English war with 
France—yet with recurring fre- 
aueney spoke of the new house in 
Waltham and spoke in inereasing 
detail. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that 
a man who was known always to 
seek the best of everything should, 
| in these five vears, have consulted 
the best of English architects. 

Bulfinech’s biogranher  eredits 
| him with the house. With varying 
| degrees of plausibility it has been 
credited to Latrobe of the Capitol, 
to Doctor Thornton of the Octagon. 
to MeIntyre of the Vale, to the 








Sundal Guest House 
West Lebanon, Maine 
Distinctive Atmosphere. Excellent Table 
Modern Appointments 
Comfortable and Attractive Rooms 
10 to 12 Guests Accomodated 
85 miles from Boston. Open All Year 
Hosts: Mr. &% Mrs. Norman D. Meader 





THE LITCHFIELD SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Litchfield, Connecticut 
\ small elementary school which carries on tl 
est traditions of the New England famils 
CHuarRLes Freperick Brus Principal 
Far Evert Ss K / / 





FRANKLIN COUNTY 


FAIR 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
SEPT. 14-15-16 


2 NIGHTS - 





2 DAYS 


A Good Old Fashioned 
County Fair - - - - 
With ALL the 
Modern Features, too! 




















IMPORTANT 
Antique Estate 


AUCTION 


Estate of Mrs. H. A. SODEN at 


“The Hayloit”’ 
Naples, Maine 


August 13th, 14th, l5th 


10 A. M. to 5 P. M. each day 
Rain or Shine—Inside 


Over 1,500 groups of Antique Furniture 

and Furnishings, comprising: 
High Boys, Low Boys, Chests on Chests, 
Tables, Chairs, Beds, Mirrors, Chests, 
Chests of Drawers, Cupboards, Hooked 
Rugs, Lamps, Prints and Pictures, 
Wrought Iron, Brass, Pewter, Copper, 
over 1,000 pieces of Glass and China. 
Most of the furniture is of the 17th and 
18th Centuries, refinished and in _ the 
rough. 


An Auction no collector or dealer can 





afford to miss. 


Harold Carleton Bailey 
ESTATE AGENT 


198 Farmington Avenue 
Hartford, Conn. 








prolific and local Benjamin, and to 
other lesser known but able Ameri- 
can architects. But a house such as 
this could not spring into being 
without months of thought and 
study. It was within a matter of 
weeks after his return from Eng- 
land that Gore entered in his ac- 
count book with his own fine hand, 
July 29, 1804, paid E. Brewer tor 
Lumber as per acct. $949.22— for 
rafting same to Watertown, $40.50, 
and continued until, with the en- 
try of 8S. Gore for Oil & Colours, 
$800.00, in July, 1808, he totals 
$23,608.14, and no doubt celebrated 
the event in suitable fashion. 

There is something about this 
house that transcends mere brick 
and wood and glass and plaster. 
Looking up at it across broad green 
lawns from the South, the bow front 
of its famous oval room flanked by 
wide-stretched wings, the passerby 
inevitably pauses in surprise and 
is lifted out of himself by the spir- 
itual quality reflected by its pro- 
portioned simplicity. It is as if in 
some occult manner the ideals for 
which Christopher Gore lived and 
for which he strove in his national 
conceptions were here crystallized 
in material form. 

To attempt to give the record of 
Gore’s accomplishments would ne- 
cessitate a saga of the period. The 
problems with which he coped as 
Governor, as Senator, and as Repre- 
sentative were the epoch-making 
decisions which earned America 
first tolerance and then a grudging 
respect against terrific odds from 


England and from France, and 
from a turbulent and as yet unco- 
hesive population of its own which 
still thought in terms of small lo- 
ealities and had to be gradually 
disciplined into a nation. 


In private life Gore was one of’ 


the founders and trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Socie- 
ty, President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society for many years, 
member of the Corporation and 
benefactor of Harvard University. 
He was the friend, guide, and pre- 
ceptor of Daniel Webster, who read 
law in Gore’s office and later yield- 
ed to Gore’s insistent advice on 
three separate occasions when he 
would have abandoned the career 
which Gore made possible. 

Following a century of loving 
eare, Gore Place passed from pri- 
vate ownership. For twenty-five 
years it has been in turn the office 
of an automobile company, a coun- 
try club, and a road house. Fore- 
closed by the Waltham Savings 
Bank, a promoter offered $75,000, 
with the intention of tearing down 
the House and dividing the Place 
into small building lots. The bank, 
appreciating the this would 
mean to the community and the 
Nation, agreed to accept a counter 
offer of $15,000 in eash and a 
$60,000 mortgage from the small 
group interested in the preserva- 
tion. 

Gore Place Society, a charitable 
corporation, was formed to pre- 
serve, and maintain the 
House and Grounds in perpetuity. 


loss 


restore, 


Plans are being drawn and detailed 
research work is in progress, both 
in this country and in England, to 
insure careful and accurate resto- 
ration, furnishing, and planting. 
The spirit of the restoration of 
Gore Place is such that, while the 
control is necessarily in the hands 
of a few who will make sure of the 
accuracy of the work, the actual 
participation of all is sought, is 


welcomed, and is assured. Con- 
tributions have been of many 
kinds. Painters and carpenters, 


plumbers and steamfitters (because 
there must be some concessions to 
a softer generation), roofers and 
gardeners and other artisans have 
come to work, and, realizing the 
significance, have caught the spirit 
of the restoration and voluntarily 
contributed time and skill and ma- 
terials in generous proportions to 
make themselves a part of it for 
all time. Enthusiasts have loaned 
or given of their most treasured 
heirlooms suitable furniture or por- 
traits, glass, silver, or china, that 
those who come to visit and to 
study may take away with them a 
more complete picture and under- 
standing not of a by-gone age, but 
of the stalwart beginnings of which 
our present life and institutions are 
but a continuation. Others gener- 
ously contribute the means to 
perpetuate it, for it derives sup- 
port only as it may be so contrib- 
uted, and no officer draws com- 
pensation in any form. 

It was so that the great cathe- 

(Continued on page J) 
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the dublin shop 


old troy road 
dublin, new hampshire 


sportswear — gowns 
. gifts — garden furniture 
i Mrs. Herbert B. Shonk Mrs. George L. Foote 





























! GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 

8 5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 
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d On New and Used 

2 DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, 

t FILES, STORAGE CABINETS, 
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70 Pearl St. Boston, Mass. | 
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BERLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Make Our Home YOUR Home 


A pleasant place to stop. On Alternate 
Route 16, one street away from the busy 
main highway (Route 16) in the quiet 
residential section. Every home comfort 
—hot water, electric lights, comfortable 
beds and guests’ living room. Shade 
trees and gardens. Parking facilities. 
Meals if desired. Open all year. 


Transient and Permanent Guests 


Mrs. M. B. Carpenter 


Tourist Home, 255 Pleasant St. 












Antiques 
Honey Comb Candles 
Hooked Rugs 


Christine D. Ashcom 
Georges Mills — New Hampshire 


Advertising and Circulation Representative for Yankee in the Sunapee Region 








The Entertainment Center of the Monadnock Region 


STEARNS FARM 


The PETERBOROUGH PLAYHOUSE 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 








f 
| UNDER MANAGEMENT OF EDITH BOND STEARNS AND HANNIBAL TOWLE | 








Schedule for August 


August 1—Sgquaring The Circle 


August 4-8—One Sunday Afternoon 


August 18-22—He Who Gets Slapped 


<< 


Supervisor 
Maria Ouspenskaya 





—aAndre yev’s greatest play, the tragedy of a circus clown. 


August 28-29—The Warrior’s Husband 


—Life among the amazons. Should women rule the world? 


CURTAINS AT 8:30 D. S. T. 


Director 


Richard H. Gaines 


G 


—Satire on the soviets, by one of them. 


—A gay and tender comedy of youth and age. 





ADMISSION $1.10 


Designer 
Serge Strenkovsky 





















Standard 


Bearers 





During 66 years 
New Hampshire 
Insurance 
Has Earned and 
Maintained a 
Reputation for 
Dependability — 
for Prompt and 
Generous 
Service and 


Honest Dealing 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


——________———Vianchester, N. H. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


—_—_—___—-Portsmouth, N. H. 


Fire Insurance and 
Allied Lines Solicited 
Through New England 
Local Agents 

















SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


MARSHFIELD 
FAIR 


FORTY MINUTES FROM BOSTON, ROUTE 3A 


A WED. THUR. FRI. SAT. 
ugust 26— 27— 28—29 


e@ Running Races Every Day 
Pari Mutuel Betting 


he 


Politicians’ Day Thursday 
Old Fashioned Firemen's Muster Saturday 


Feature Shows Every Night 


m OLD TIME CATTLE SHOW urcai. 


Admission Fifty Cents—Autos Twenty-five Cents 























SOUTH SHORE PLAYERS 


TOWN HALL COHASSET, MASS. 


List of Plays ~ 


July 6—Helen Menken and Tonio July 13——Dorothy Gish in “RUS 
Selwart in ‘““THE LAUGHING SET MANTLE”, by Lynn Riggs 
WOMAN”, by Gordon Daviot 


July 20——Dorothy Mackaill in July 27—Donald Brian and Mary 
‘PERSONAL APPEARANCE”, by Morrison in “FLY AWAY 
Lawrence Riley. HOME”, by Dorothy Bennett 

and Irving White 
Aug. 3 Aug. 19 Aug. 17 


Peggy Wood and Rosamond Pinchot, Leona Roberts, 


Rollo Peters in Walter Beck and 


OF THE SHREW” “LIBEL” 
by William Shakespeare By Edward Wooll 


August 24 to be announced 


“THE CIRCLE” 





Rosamond Pinchot 
“THE TAMING - Aldrich Bowker in and Walter Beck in 


by Somerset Maugham 





PRICES: Evenings .55 to 1.65 - - - - Wed. Mat. .55 to 1.10 














Box Office Open 9:30 to 5:30 - - - - - = - "Phone Coh. 0783 














Each night except Sunday and on Wednesday matinee for eight weeks, a recent 
Broadway success or a distinguished play of previous seasons will be presented 
with visiting guests and a resident company including Walter Greaza, Aldrich 
Bowker, Walter Beck, Elizabeth Kennedy, William Craigin, Flora Campbell 
Mary Howes, Jane Bancroft, Lois Hall, William Mowry and others 


Alexander Dean, Managing Director 
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All subscribers to Yankee who have 
anything genuine to swop are invited 
to use this column. Allowance: one 
insertion of not more than 4 lines per 
issue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from 
the service of putting one swopper in 
touch with another YANKEE assumes 
no responsibility. 


Wanted: to swop $2,500 summer place, 


Newport, N. H. with view from hill, for 
lake or pond property. Au—l 


Three year Rock Maple seedling trees to 
swop for turkey eggs. Au—2 


old iron 
fashioned 
have you 


tools for 
wooden 
to swop? 


I have a set of very 
making by hand old 
pump boxes. What 
Au— 3 

Have you any old hardware? I will 
swop maple syrup. Au—4 


I'd like to swop colonial wall paper for 
antique furniture. Jy—1l 


Who has Indian Head or Flying Eagle 
pennies? Don’t know what I| could swop. 
What do you want? Jy—2 


Sea shore cottage of five rooms with 2 
car garage at Nahant, Mass. Will swop for 
N. H. property. Timber considered. Jy—3 


We're building. Here's what we need 
most: Bathroom fixtures, good piping, hot 
water boiler without benefit of rust. Maple 


syrup, calves either sex, skis, ski lessons. 
Or name your poison. Jy—+4 
Will swop violin, ‘‘Nicolaus Amatus 


fecit in Crimona 1685"’, an Irish harp and 
an old English sheep-dog registered puppy, 
for genuine old English furniture; small 
bookcases or tables preferred. Jy—5 


Will swop a dozen French, German, and 
Russian travel posters for any young goat 
(smell removed). Jy—6 


Wanted: books, old or new, about 
White Mountains. Will swop autograph 
picture of Pershing or Coolidge. Ju—1l 


One large bird cage suitable for a par- 
rot, will 


swop for one gallon of maple 
syrup or what have you? Size of cage 
15" x 18” x 20” high. Ju—4 


Radio—battery operated Atwater Kent 
cabinet model, suitable for camp or farm. 
Little used. For engine or tools. My—1 


Will swop ten thousand dollar house in 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., over twelve thou 
sand feet of land, for permanent summer 
home, preferably near salt water. My—2 


Three H.P. 110-220 Volt, Single Phase 
Electric Motor (little used). For surface 
Planer or tractor. My—5 

I'll swop new woolen clothes—over- 
Coats, suits, topcoats, for wool in full bag 
lots. Send handful of wool as sample, to- 
and 


need for 


gether with description and amount 
estimated worth; also what you 
clothes. My 


Will swop beautiful thorough-bred Irish 
setter bitch, whelped July 1935, for thor- 
oughbred Guernsey heifer calf. A—3 


Old coins. Will swop or buy. 


Let me 
know what you have. A—5 
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Real Estate, Resorts, Piaces to Dine, etc. 


the LITTLE YANKEE WOODBINE COT- 


Visit 

PAGE at SUNAPEE HARBOR for meals from 
morn till dusk by ELEANOR HILI 

SUNAPEE LAKE—NEWPORT, N. H. REG- 
IONS EDES INSURANCE AGENCY Dis- 
tinctive Yankee Real Estate Farms, Retail Stores, 
Modern City Apartments, Manufacturing Plants 
Hotels, Summer Residences. 


For the best TOASTED SANDWICH in town, 
LUNCH at ST. CLAIR CANDY SHOP—8 
PLEASANT J CONCORD, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


FOR RENT OR SALI ) room “Cape Cod” 


cottage, furnished, electricity water; ideal for 


Tea house; attractive home for artist « write 
Tel. Warner 40 or write Yankee, Inc., care of 
> & B 

STOP—for Yankee Hospitality at 
RUSSELL’S INN ON THE SHORE OF LAKI 
SUNAPELI George’s Mills New Hampshire 
Delicious Food served in tr Yankee fashion 
Reservations requested——not required Prelephone 
Sunapee 31-5 
GRANITE STATE CANDY SHOPPI WHEN 
YOU’RE IN CONCORD, VISIT THE GRAN- 
ITE STATE CANDY SHOPPE, THE HOME 
OF HOME MADE CANDIES Warren Street 

y. H. 


Concord, N. 


EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE—from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development Commission and New England Coun- 





cil Gilman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., 
Keene, N. 

FOODWARD, RESTWARD, HEALTHWARD, 
JOYWARD Hour, day or week—Tel. 21-12 
“HILLWARD,” Bradford, N. H., Route 114 
AT THE NEW HAMPSHIRE AND MASSA 
CHUSETTS STATE LINE on tl Danie Wet 
ster Highway. Route 3, Nashua, N. H., telephone 
1387-M rH} FRIENDLY COTTAGE, by 
Gladys Ellis 

UNIQUE GUEST HOUSE AND TEA BARN 
In Hancock, N H., just opened approximately 
half way between Concord, Mass. and Concord 

H Reasonable rates CORINNE DA CAM 
PAGNA PINTO, Hancock, N. H 

lraveling east or west, north or south, Vankee 
HOSPITALITY and DELICIOUS MEALS await 
you at CHAPMAN'S, 15 MASONIC AVENUE, 
SHELBURNE FALLS, MASS 

FOR SALE—Woods Place Farm You will never 
forget this place after visiting it One hundred 
acres on Dublin, N. H. line Sloping Low 
tax Next to good road and yet secludec Real 
New Hampshire beauty Mountains on every sice 
Make an offer ARTHUR WIKMAN, Centre 
ville, Massachusetts 

“WE COVER NEW HAMPSHIRE” dealing in 
all types of real estate price from $500 to 
$500,000 If interested in an inexpensive country 
home, let us show yo several recently listed 
All have typical New Hampshire farm buildings, 
splendid views, acreage one las private pond, 
priced from $1,500 to $1,900. Write for cataloqne 
of these and more expensive ones NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE REALTY COMPANY, 77 North Main 
Street, Concord, N. H. 

REAL ESTATE around LAKE KEZAR, which 
nestles at the edge of the WHITE MONTAINS 
Write or come to see us at BROWN’S CAMPS, 
our Sporting Lodge WILLIAM and HAROLD 
SEVERANCE, CENTRE LOVELL, MAINI 


Rabbits, Wells, Old Gold, etc. 


Knitting Varns, 


FOR SALI Genuine Angora 
White an! Colors Machine-spun from wool grown 
in the town ef Nelson Mail orders filled. Piece 


o’Land Angora’s. Munsonville, N. H 
OLD GOLD WANTED—Send 
silver, and platinum of every 
will advise value and hold 


us your old gold, 
description. We 
for your acceptance 


Reference: Any bank or dentist anywhere. THE J 
M. NEY COMPANY, 13 Elm S&St., Hartford, 
Conn, 





McARDELL, NEW LONDON NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE GOWNS SPORTSWEAR HATS 
YANKEE PRICES. Telephone 530 


ELITE BEAUTY SALON—Frigidine and Realis- 


tic Method of Permanent Waving. 33 No. Main 





St., Concord, N. H., Tel 3051 
WELL — WELL — WELL It’s an old old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you have 
your own ARTESIAN WELL right in your own 
home I dig ’°em — highest references BUR- 
TON A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 
WANTED—STAMPS, Collections, et Collect 
rs’ Stamp Service 166 High Street, Reading, 
Mas 
FLORA HURLBURT ANDOVER NEW 
HAMPSHIRE Exe GIFTS from China 
Japan, Spain, Italy, France, India, Persia, Ger 
many and Czecho-Slovakia 
Antiques, Auctions, etc. 
At Hooke Rug Cottage Danie Webst High 
way, Pembroke, N. H HAND HOOKED RUGS 
NINETY CENTS AND UP 
OLD GLASS, GUNS, RUGS: At ELM RES! 
Boston-Fitchburg highway, two miles south of 
Keene Also Rooms and Cabin Mrs. Jessie I 
Harris, Prop., Keene, N. H 
SILAS \ ROW I Auctioneering a Specialty 
Henniker, N. H., Ts ; Concord, Te 997 -W 
INDIAN RELICS BEADWORK COINS 
STAMPS, MINERALS, BOOKS, CURIOS. Cata 
gue Indian M LEMLEY CURIO 
STORI Northbranch, Kansa 
Correction 
In our July issue the Rock of Gibraltar 


should have been attributed to the Pruden 


tial Insurance Company 





AGENTS 
WANRTED 


The following territories 
are now open for Yankee 
agents: 


RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON AND 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN VERMONT 


We have an attractive part time offer 
for agents who will handle subscription, 
advertising, and manuscript work in 
these territories. Mileage given, plus 


commissions. 
Only highest references will be con- 


sidered. 


Write to 


AGENCY MANAGER 
YANKEE, INC. 
DUBLIN, N. H. 
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(Continued from page F) 


drals abroad were built—many of 
them almost a stone at a time, but 
each stone, each carving, each sep- 
arate part, the expression of devo- 
tion of some individual who built 
into the structure an enduring 
force which eternally radiates from 
it, even as the musk said to have 
been mixed with the mortar of 
Sancta Sophia permeates it to this 
day. 

Eighty acres with three ponds 
were originally landscaped in the 
style of Humphrey Repton, the 
great English landscape gardener 
(landseape architect had yet to be 
coined) of the eighteenth century, 
who led landscaping out of the 
wilderness of grottoes and synthe- 
tic ruins, topiary monstrosities, and 
all the artificiality of that transi- 
tion period into the beauty of the 
naturalistic school. 

Today there survive in England 
and in America houses of the sue- 
ceeding periods. Neither in Amer- 
ica nor in England exist more than 
fragmentary examples of land- 
scape gardening of the early per- 
iods with the exception of the re- 
stored early eighteenth century 
gardens in Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Landseaping changed as radically 
from period to period as did archi- 
tecture itself, being in each case 
characteristic of its own time and 
of the life and customs of the peo- 
ple who then enjoyed it. The res- 
toration of this example, noted for 


its excellence by the early writers, 
and definitive as illustrating the 
work of Humphrey Repton—no 
where else surviving—should furn- 
ish a new and vital document to 
fill an educational as well as an ar- 
tistic gap. 

Here will be recreated the en- 
tire estate life of the period, the 
farming, the home manufacturers, 
the kitchen with its surprising 
collection of labour-saving devices 
so akin to the present—all carrying 
adult and child, student and visitor 
into this fascinating age of en- 
deavour glimpsed but faintly in 
print and _ picture—here living, 
breathing history. 

Entering the driveway one passes 
the stable and coach house with its 
delicate arched stalls and its mass- 
ive timbering, soon to house again 
the governor’s coach once famous 
for its meteoric progress across the 
countryside with its liveried out- 
riders and its crimson hammer 
cloth. 

The avenue cireles a green oval 
with ancient magnolias and hem- 
locks, one of which has grown into 
a unique yoke. To the north 
stretches the garden, faced by 
rhododendrons which won the gold 
medal of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in 1834, and 
flanked by the great limbs of cen- 
tury-old arborvitae and lilacs. A 
Kentucky coffee tree rises to the 
east. In the center is the quaint 
woodbine-covered umbrello, around 
which grew the mint, emblematic 
of hospitality, and from which rad- 
iates the symmetry of paths. Once 


the vista terminated in a green- 
house; some day its replica may 
once again be fragrant with fig and 
orange. 

The long, symmetrical winged 
front of the house is softly coloured 


, with the red of wood-burned brick 


in a tapestry of Flemish bond, with 
sandstone trim, and a terrace used 
as a mounting block. One enters 
the front door capped with its lun- 
ette window and exquisitely deli- 
cate wooden fan, in the footsteps 
of Talleyrand and Adams, Cabot, 
Lowell, and Pickering, Monroe and 
Lafayette, and Webster—among 
the many guests of the great gov- 
ernor—to meet the breathtaking 
circular rise of stairs sweeping up 
out of sight. 

To the right is the State Recep- 
tion Hall, an architectural invita- 
tion to entertainment from its mar- 
ble floor to its high, plain ceiling, 
its straight tall-windowed side to 
the gentle bow of the opposite side. 
Imagine a fire burning brightly at 
each end, the flickering light dart- 
ing among myriad candles reflect- 
ed from silver and glass and mel- 
low mahogany. The guests in the 
colorful costume of the period 
must even then have felt them- 
selves in a happy land of unreality. 

Wide doors lead from this Hall 
to the Oval Room, where the eye 
follows the eurve—even of the doors 
—until the view from the three 
windows takes one down across 
the sweeping extent of the lawn to 
the trees bordering the mile walk 
and thence across the pond sleep- 








ontinued on page L) 
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Courtesy Harvard School of Landscape Architecture 
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(Continued from page 3) 


fice manager and not an economist for the 
Standard Statistics Company and his calcu- 
lations were criticised by economists put on 
the stand. 

Everywhere economists tear the Town- 
send Plan to pieces—so if we take the ad- 
vice of the experts we will have none of 
this plan. 

For instance, Stuart A. Rice, acting 
chairman of the United States Central Sta- 
tistical Board, presiding at a meeting of 
the American Statistical Association and 
the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation in New York City, last December, 
presented figures: 

He estimated the number of persons 60 
years of age or over in 1934 at 11,445,- 
000. At $200 a month pensions for these 
would cost $27,468,000,000 a year. The 
National income in that year was $50,189- 
000,000. The estimated number of per- 
sons under 60 would be 114,797,000. 
They would get the amount left after the 
pensions were taken out, that is, $22,721,- 
000,000. 

So, you would have workers getting 
$197 and pensioners getting $2,400 a year. 
This is per capita, you understand. 

As to the number of transactions—Rice 
said there would have been 105 billion 
transactions and that instead of a 2 per cent 
tax to pay the $200 dollars a month pen- 
sions, the tax would run up to 26 per 
cent per transaction. 

Of course, not all the old folks would 
claim the pension—Townsendites say eight 
million, or as low as 6 million. Gener- 
ally speaking the estimate is that it would 
take 2 billion a month, or maybe 20 bil- 
lion a year, to pay the pensions. Do work- 
ers realize it would take 40 per cent of 
their income to pay the pensions? 

Think of the bureaucracy necessary to 
take care of the clerical details—ten mil- 
lion returns each month from the farmers, 
stores, banks, mines, manufacturers, hotels, 
services, etc., required to make returns. 


IF ENACTED, WHAT RESULT? 

There are other problems. With a tax 
on each transaction, there will be incentive 
to cut down the number of transactions. 
That will mean _ consolidations, chain 
stores, the elimination of the little man, a 
trend that most political students lament. 

Many who think of the Townsend plan 
as just old age pensions and not as an 
economic reform, see red when they think 
of giving the pension to Ford, to Mellon, 
to Rockefeller-—though probably they 
would not claim it. 

Other workers see red when they think 
of able-bodied slackers coming home to live 
off Grandpa and Grandma, as they un 
doubtedly would, even though the Mc 
Groarty bill seeks to prevent that. 

The South forsees a day when no Negro 4 
workers will be available. Black people of 
the South are accustomed to live at such a 
low level that incalculable numbers could 
live on the $4,800 that grandpa and grand 
ma would get. And idleness among neg 
roes is just another name for racial trouble 
in the South. 


A VISION OR A MIRAGE? 

Is Townsend “‘a man raised up by God"’ 
to lead us to individual and national hap 
Piness by a new economic path? 

_ Or is he cruelly misleading the people, 
for sordid motives, far from the path of 
reality where they might be working out 
a slow solution of their problems; is the 
Organization he has built up a betrayal and 





the vision he offers a mirage? 


What makes for The 
gambling gentry say it is luck, in 
sports it is the ‘‘breaks’’ of the 
game, in matrimony I venture not, 
but in auctions, and particularly in 
this to which I refer, it was — a 
barrel of hard russet cider. 


success? 


John Haines had sold his farm, 
gathered together the personal 
property, and was offering it for 
sale at public auction. It was one 
of those late fall afternoons with 


a winter ehill in the air and 
though the gathering was large 


(mostly males) the articles offered 
were bringing next-to-nothing. The 
auctioneer, an able gentleman in 
his line, had exhausted every means 
known to the profession to boost 
prices; he had inserted bits of hu- 
mor into his sales talk, chided with 
this one and that, explained in de- 
tail the serviceableness of the arti- 
cle offered, and yet—no response 

. fifty cents was the top price 
on anything, regardless of its val- 
ue. 

Something must be done, and 
that quickly, or the net result of 
the sale would not cover expenses. 
But what? 

Calling a brief recess the aue- 
tioneer went to John Haines and 
asked him if he did not think it ad- 
visable to call the sale off, that the 
day was cold and no one seemed 
interested. The to this 
question was..‘‘Not by a damned 
sight. I have a barrel of hard 
russet cider in the cellar that has 
been ‘doctored’ with five pounds of 
raisins, corn, and so forth; and if 
1 could only get some of that into 
them I think it would warm them 
up and things would be different 
..but I do not know how to 
about it. [I can’t sell it to them and 
I won’t give it to them.’’ 

ic said the 
eer”’ think 


response 


r 
go 


auction 
they 


have it,’’ 


make them are 











Coming Antiques Expositions: 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Aug. 3-4-5-6 


Newburyport, Mass., 
Nov. 23-24-25 


Newton Centre, Mass., 
Feb. 


Providence, R. I., 
March 1-2-3, 1937 


P, A. REVERE, Springfield, Mass. 


Manager and Director 


1-2-3, 1937 
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snitching it. Go down and open 
the bulkhead door, place a glass on 
top of the barrel, be sure the spigot 
works freely, then get one of your 
friends to go into the cellar, drink 
a glass or two (you know, a decoy 
like) and then come up and breathe 
into the nostrils of one of the 
crowd, with the sly hint that you 
have found something of interest.’’ 

The stage was set and the cur- 
tain rose, one by one they disap- 
peared and re-appeared, and with 
each re-appearance that kindly and 
mellow glow was apparent in their 
glistening eyes; coats were un-but- 
toned, and pipes and cigars rode 


at dangerous angles in their 
mouths. As if by magic, prices 
soared. Those bottomless chairs, 


that seem to haunt every auction, 
were considered dirt cheap at 
$1.50 each; a teapot, bereft of han- 
dle, was a prize and an honor to 
Groups of two or three 
were singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ 
all the while furnishing the gos 
sips with seandalous whisperings 
that would last well into the win- 
ter to come. 

The sale ended, and John 
Haines (wreathed in smiles) to 
taled up the net result, a goodly 
neighbor approached him and said, 
‘‘John, I fear they drank up your 
barrel of cider.’’ ‘‘ You don’t mean 
it,’’ says John. ‘* Well, I guess any- 
thing goes at one of these auctions. 


possess. 


as 


I’ll have to bear it. Thanks for 
telling me just the same.”’ 

"Tis said that one touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin 


But one or two glasses of Old New 
England russet cider will 
plish a lot too. 


accom 








Special 
Showings 


August 3 and 4 
Tinsels and Tole 
August 10 and 11 
Flower Containers 
August 17 and 18 
Primitives (Mrs. Fry) 
August 24 and 25 
Hook Rugs (Morse Collection) 
August 31 
Odds and Ends 
The Studio Open for Tea 


“CThe Scrap Bag” 


Warner, New Hampshire 
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ing between willows and_ wide 
meadows. 

The Library, the Breakfast 
Room, the Billiard Room, the 
Servants’ Assembly UHall, and 


Kitchen appear in 
sequence. The pantry 
is complete with quaint cup- 
boards, mixing shelves that saved 
many a step, drawers running 
on brass rollers to be pulled 
as smoothly today as a_ century 
and a quarter ago, and towel racks 
as thoughtfully and artistically de- 
signed as is the house itself. 

Curiously, the governor’s bath- 
room is between the Billiard Room 
and the Art Gallery. Here rested 
the huge lead tub, and the ceiling 
above opened to permit the govern- 
or’s servants to pour water upon 
him—the first American shower 
bath of which we know. Tradition 
also states that the temperature of 
this water was always just the 
right temperature. Appropri- 
ately, the original wallpaper was 
gay with fountains. 

The Art Gallery and Music Room 
beyond—roughly thirty by forty 
feet by fifteen feet high, now con- 
tains the same furniture as_ in 
1835, and with the original uphol- 
stery—the gift of a descendent of 
the Honourable Theodore Lyman, 
the second owner of the Place. On 
the floor is a rare Aubusson carpet, 
woven with designs of musical in- 
struments. 


the Rumford 


ordered 


iialfway up the main stairs is the 
nursery—arehed ceilings, three 
iunette windows on each side, and 
the dado in proportion—child high. 
Here is now shown a never before 


exhibited collection of early Amer- 


ican furniture. 

The Governor’s Chamber is oval, 
commanding even more of a view 
to the South than the room below. 
In this, the central section of the 
house, are the four masters’ bed- 
rooms. For the convenience and 
service of the occupants of these 
four rooms, there are, exclusive of 
basement, attic, and outbuildings, 
some twenty-two other rooms! 

The basement, with its enorm- 
ous wine cellar, labyrinthine pass- 
ages, buttery, penance chamber and 
vaulted arched brick ceiling, is 
reminiscent in more ways than one 
of an old-world monastery. 

But to describe this Place fea- 
ture by feature, singling out here 
a secret staircase, there an ingeni- 
ously turned corner which forms a 
natural candlestand, elsewhere in 
terrelations of rooms which natur- 
ally cireulate a throng of guests 
is but to lose sight of the forest for 
the trees. 

Gore Place Society took posses- 
sion of the property in December 
of 1935. Restoration is a slow task 
of infinite patience. It has searee- 
lv begun. But the response of the 
Place to each slight betterment is 
instantaneous and gratifying, and 
the response of visitors is such that 
they fall under its spell, and leav- 
ing it, carry away into the outer 
world some of its peace and inspir- 
ation. 









New England gives to the Na- 
tion one of its great houses, and 
the spirit of its founders marches 
on. 

Editorial Note: The Officers and 
Directors of Gore Place Society, 
mentioned in the above article, are 
as follows: President, Frederick S. 
Whitwell; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Edward Burlingame Hill; Treas- 
urer, Allen Forbes; Counsellor, 
Henry M. Channing; Director, 
Mrs. Gordon Patterson; Recording 
Secretary, Bertram K. Little; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Philip Dana 


Orcutt. The Directors are: Charles 
Sumner Bird, Jr.; Mrs. Charles 
Sumner Bird, Jr.; Dr. Lincoln 
Davis, John Wells Farley, Mrs. F. 


Murray Forbes, Mrs. Philip Gard- 
ner, and William Graves Perry. 

The immediate needs of the So- 
ciety are maintenance and vital re- 
pairs, $60,000 to retire the mort- 
gage, the expenses of a_ national 
campaign, to raise a permanent en- 
dowment, and a fund for restora- 
tion of the House, Gardens, 
Grounds, and to provide Furnish- 
ings and Planting of the character 
and perfection that their national 
s.gnificance requires. 

The work will be done chiefly 
by hand craftsmen so that nearly 
all the money spent goes to provide 
self respecting workmen with em- 
ployment. Enquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, 93 West Cedar Street, Bos- 
ton. Cheques, made payable to 
Gore Place Society, may be sent to 
Allen Forbes, Treasurer, State 
Street Trust Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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METAL SCROLL WORK by John B. Butler 











Now you can make your own wrought iron type 
articles without the use of heat! 


Discriminating people have always admired wrought iron and 
metal seroll work, but a comparatively small number have been able 
to indulge their tastes in this direction. A proper proportion of 
metal pieces lends charm and grace to any home, whether it be a 
modern apartment, a simple cottage or a colonial mansion. How 
many times have you longed for some quaint old iron candlestick 
for your mantlepiece, or just the right lamp to place beside your 
favorite chair, or a graceful hanging flower pot holder for your 
veranda? Now it is possible to have these pieces and many more 
at a minimum cost. You can now turn your leisure into making 
iron work as beautiful as some of those rare old pieces which have 
long been your secret passion. 

There is on the market at present a new invention known as a 
Flexo bending jig for just this sort of work. It is so simple that a 
child can use it, and yet the results which are obtained from its 
use are nothing short of amazing. Intricate and beautiful scrolls 
become extremely simple to make. It is inexpensive enough to be 
included in every craftsman’s equipment. 

Those who have never worked with metal do not realize the 
vast field for original and artistic design, or the thrill and satisfae- 
tion to be experienced by producing a beautiful piece of metal 
seroll work. 

One easily made article is a pin-up lamp—directions for which 
are as follows: 

Part A—Upright 

The Upright is a piece of band-iron 54” x 1/16” x 20”. 

Place the Flexo Jig in the vise and set the cam so that the dis- 
tance between the cam and the pin is 1/16”. Turn the loop by 
placing one end in the jig and bending to the needed shape. Lay 
the metal directly on your drawing and make any corrections that 
may be necessary. Now mark the metal where the right angle bend 
is made. This is best done by placing the metal in the vise in a hor 
izontal position and striking it with a hammer. 

The next step is to lay out the exact position for the holes. It 
will be noted that there should be a 3/16” hole 114” from the top 
of the upright. The location of the two rivet holes (144”) may be 
obtained by laying the metal on your drawing. The hole for the 
socket is 7/16” and it should be started with a smaller size drill. A 
hand drill of the ‘‘Egg beater’’ type may be used to make these 
holes. Remove all burrs with a file. Round up both ends of the 
stock as shown in your detailed drawing. 


Part B—Legs 


These consist of two pieces of band-iron % 


cae Be 

Shape the legs with the jig so that they are exact duplicates and 
so that they conform to the drawing. Drill a 4x” hole in the center 
of each leg. Now rivet the legs to the upright with 4” x 14” round 
head rivets. Cut off the surplus rivet stock with a pair of end 
nippers. Use a ballpein hammer to make the rivet heads. Test your 
lamp to see if it stands straight. Clean all surfaces with a piece of 
emery cloth or a pinch of steel wool. 

Cover the surfaces with two coats of flat black paint, or any 
other color as desired. 


Assembling The Socket And Cord 


Serew the socket on to the nipple so that the push buttons are 
at right angles to the lamp base. Tighten the little screw at the 
base of the socket. Open the upper part of the socket and thread 
the wire through the nipple. Tie a knot in the cord so that 2” of 
the separated wires remain. Attach the wire with the colored run- 
ner thread to the white serew on the side of the socket. Attach the 
other wire to the brass serew. (There should only be about 14” of 
insulation removed from each end of the wire.) 

The procedure for fastening the cord to the ‘‘plug’’ is about 
the same except that both serews are brass, and it does not matter 
Which way the wires go on. 

_A round conical shape looks best, and some very attractive 
designs may be found in any low priced store. 
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New Flexo Jig ~ 


Price $3.50 


-- ALSO -- eee 


tocls, materials and supplies for 
all types of crafts, as well as 
the following explicit illustrat 
ed craft manuals sent postpaid 


Chip Carving $ .20 
Easiweaving .20 
Leather Processes for Be 
ginners 20 
Metal Processes for Be- 
ginners 20 
Entire set $ .70 





For other 


craft sug- 





gestions 
write for 
our new 
catalogue 





the most 
comprehen- 
sive in the 
craft field. 





MANORQOOCE OF CRAST TOUIPMENT FOR 
SCHOOLS, CAMPS AND CRArrimen 











Price 25c 
(Rebatable with first order) 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, Inc. 


4TH FLOOR—64 STANHOPE S71 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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7. COST OF BUILDING AND MAINTAINING 
BRIDGES was a heavy burden on the early New 
Hampshire towns and often quarrels arose as 
to which town should build and support bridges 
crossing the streams between them. The form- 
ing of private companies made up of stock- 
holders, receiving their charters from the Gen- 
eral Court, partly solved the problem. By 1823, 
fifty-nine bridge companies had been incorpor- 
ated, though some were dissolved and the bridges 
removed, 

Rates of toll were set by the General Court. 
At Canterbury bridge, in 1805, they were: 


“Foot passenger 1 cent 
Horse and rider 6% 
Horse & Chaise Chair or Sulkey 12% 
Sleigh with One Horse 6% 
Sleigh with Tx Horse 10 
Coach Chariot Phaeton or Other 

Four Wheel Carriage 20 
Curricle 12% 
Cart or Other Carriage f Burthen 

With Two Beasts 12} 

1 


Additional Beasts Each 

Horses & Neat Cattle 

Sheep & Swine Each 

To Each Team One Person To Pa 
As a Driver For Each Wagon and horse 9” 


~ 


t pro ws 


Evading tolls seems to have been a human 
failing and even the stage lines conspired in it. 
When the stage was ready to leave at the Wal- 
pole-Rockingham bridge, a horn sounded on the 
New Hampshire side. Then the passengers, each 
paying three cents, walked across the bridge to 
the Walpole end, while their baggage was 
trundled over in wheelbarrows! 

“Women were the worst cases,” one old toll- 
gatherer remarked. “How they did hate to pay 
their toll! I believe some of them would have 
swum across if they could have done it—and all 
on account of a toll of a few cents!” 

After 1826, the Walpole-Rockingham Bridge 
was more commonly known as the Tucker Toll- 
Bridge for Nathaniel Tucker who came into 
possession of it during that year. He was an ec- 
centric, but kindly man, and lived in the Tucker 
Mansion at the end of the bridge. In 1840, the 
old bridge was pronounced unsafe and a covered 
lattice truss bridge was put up under the direc- 
tion of Sanford Granger. Mr. Tucker usually 
collected the fees, but a contemporary tells us 
that he frequently saw Mrs. Hetty Green, who 
kept her residence at Bellows Falls and was the 
wealthiest woman in America at the time, taking 
in tolls just for the fun of the thing. 

On April 16, 193i, the Tucker Toll-Bridge 
became only a memory, for on that date a new 
and expensive bridge on its site was dedicated by 


” 
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Governor John G. Winant of New Hampshire 
and Governor Stanley C. Wilson of Vermont. 
Mr. Winant crossed the bridge and met the Ver- 
mont governor at the west entrance on the other 
side. There they spoke to a crowd of more 
than three thousand people. A few weeks after 
the ceremony, Mr. Charles N. Vilas of Alstead 
presented the State with the large sum of money 
representing the cost of the bridge. 

The quaint Republican Covered Bridge at 
Franklin stood until a very recent date. It was 
noted for three things; it had two walks for 
pedestrians; when it was damaged by the freshet 
of 1879 and twenty-five feet of the bridge sank, 
it was raised and repaired with stone taken from 
the old walls of the State’s Prison; and it was 
once the scene of the largest lumber jam ever 
known in New Hampshire. 

So many of these bridges are now gone, one 
does not know where to cease telling of them! 
The old Lottery Bridge, over the Sugar River 
in Claremont, was first erected when lotteries 
were lawful for raising money to defray 
both public and private expenses. In 1785, 
eight petitioners asked the General Court to 
“Grant a Lottery that Shall Neat Free of the 
Needful Expenses two Hundred pounds for 
building a bridge over Sugar River, to Accom- 
modate the Main Country Road... The cover- 
ed wooden bridge, later built on this site, floated 
away twice to ground on the meadows below, 
and in 1892, it was torn down to be supplanted 
by a more modern structure. 

In the main, the early toll-bridges were not 
popular, and in the forties, the question of free 
bridges began to be discussed. At the time, the 
only bridge over the Merrimack at which toll 
was not taken was the Free Bridge at Concord. 
In Boscawen and Canterbury, the question of 
making bridges free started a quarrel which was 
not settled until ten years later. The story is 
too long to tell here. It is enough to say that 
it resulted in the building of two covered free 
bridges. 


To be continued 


There are three pleasant books about covered 
bridges. They are “Covered Bridges of New 
England” by Clara E. Wagerman, “Covered 
Bridges in America” by Rosalie Wells and 
“Covered Bridges” by Adelbert M. Jakeman. 
“The Safe Bridge” by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
of Haverhill, New Hampshire is a novel im 
which a covered bridge is featured. 

















KEENE SUMMER THEATRE 





AND SCHOOL 





A Professional Company 
Direction Herbert V. Gellendre 


Presenting — 


(Week of) 

Aug. 3—ACCENT on YOUTH 
17—THE TROJAN WOMEN 
24—SPRINGTIME for HENRY 


Evening Performances at 8:20 D. S. T. 
Friday Matinee Weekly at 2:20 D.S.T. 


Full school session may be 
taken or individual courses 


Location: 
BRADFORD FARM 
off Route 9 
KEENE, N. H. 


For Information 
or Reservations 


Telephone Keene 1422 














Judges: 
cision is final. 





DECISION ANNOUNCED: 


You are invited 


to join the CRACKER 
BARREL gang and send 
us your opinion on _ the 
following: 


How To Create A Better 
Understanding Between 
Country and City 


Yankees 
Letters must not run over 1,000 words. 
Strong opinions built on Yankee horse 
sense will be favored. 


$15 for best letter 
$10 for next best letter 
$5 for third best 


And a year’s subscription for each 
letter published within space limit 


— Editorial staff whose de- 


Time: Letters must be in by Aug. 15. 


September issue. 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility 
for return of manuscripts and cannot 
enter into correspondence about them. 








Continued from Inside Front Cover 


Aug 19-21—Maine Open Amateur Golf 
Championship, South Port- 
land, Maine. 

19—Conn. Experiment Station Field 
Day—Mt. Carmel, New Haven, 
Conn. 
19-22—Play: “Sweeney Todd: The 
Demon Barber of Fleet St.” 
—Garrick Players, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine 
20-22—Orleans County Fair—Bar- 
ton, Vermont. 
20—Annual Meeting Amer. Ass'n. 
Law Libraries—Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
20-22—Trotting and Pacing: Green 
Mt. Circuit, Barton, Vt. 
22—Eastern Yacht Club Cruise— 
Marblehead, Mass. 
22—Horse Show—Lakeville, Conn. 
22—Annual Horse Show, Crawford 
House, Crawford Notch, N. H. 
23—Skeet Shooting: Mass. State 
Ass’n Field Day—West Con- 
cord, Mass. 
24-29—Play: “Fresh Fields”—Ogun- 
quit Players, Ogunquit, Me. 
24-29—-Special Tercentenary Ses- 
sion, Harvard School Public 
Health, Boston. 
24-29—Convention Amer. Bar Ass’n 
—Hotel Statler, Boston. 
24-29—Play: “Men In White’— 
Berkshire Playhouse, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 
24-29—Play: “Springtime For Hen- 
ry”, Keene Summer Thea- 
ter, Keene, N. H. 
24-29—Play: “Three Cornered 
Moon”—Griswold Theater, 
New London, Conn. 


24-29—Play: “This Thing Called 
Love,” Barnstormers—Tam- 
worth, N. H. 


24-29—Eastern Maine State Fair— 
Bangor, Maine. 
24—-National Doubles Lawn Tennis 
Championship — Longwood 
Club, Brookline, Mass. 
24-27—New England Grange Lec- 
turers Annual Conference— 
University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N. H. 
25-Sept. 20—Autumn Show, Lyme 
Art Ass’n, Old Lyme, Conn. 
25-29—“Petticoat Fever” — Chase 
Barn Playhouse, Whitefield, 
N. H. 
25-29—“Co-Respondent Unknown” 
Maplewood Club Casino, 
Maplewood, N. H. 
26—Heath Agr]. Fair—Heath, Mass. 
26-29—Marshfield Agrl. Fair— 
Marshfield, Mass. 
26-27—Nantucket Agrl. Fair—Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 
26-27—Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers’ Council—University 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 
26—Talk: “Voyages of a Hillcrest 
Boy”—Robert Noone, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 
26-29—Play: “Chilvester’s House”— 
Garrick Players, Kenne- 
bunkport, Me. 
28-Sept. 7—5th Annual Exhibition 
Painting and Sculpture— 
Fitzwilliam Art Center, N. H. 
28—Play: “The Warrior’s Husband” 
—Peterborough Players, Pe- 
terborough, N. H. 
29—“Sharon Reunion”—Sharon, N. 
H 


29—Piscataquis Valley Fair—Dover- 
Foxcroft, Maine. 


O 








| Dates for August | fieyt Month - 


Yankees Can Do Things 
John Temple 
Partridges and Penitence 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 
One H— of a Prize Squash 
A Short Story by Alfred Morang 
Dialect Mongers 
Clarence M. Webster 
Real Diary of a Real Girl 
Edna Foss Page 
The Story of a Story (Captain January) 
Laura E. Richards 
Bennington 
Esther Morgan McCullough 


Together with 
Special Features 


Guns on the Cape.._D. A. Trayser 
Nice Clean Little Town... Anonymous 
Are the Psychiatrists Crazy? 

Arthur Blanchard 
Thomas Dreier 
Poetry by Harry Elmore Hurd, 
Helen Richards, and Nyleen Newton 
Humor by The Collector 
The Yankee Calendar (now with text, 
too) 

Facts 

Notes on square dancing, antiques, 
handcrafts, etc. 


- and the 
Swoppers’ Page 


. you'll find the above and 
many more attractive points of 
interest all wrapped up in SEP- 
TEMBER'S BRAND NEW FOR- 
MAT .. designed after many 
months of intensive study by 
Vrest Orton of Weston, Ver- 
mont. 


e 
With full steam up now . . and YANKEE’S 
first two volumes of suc essful performance 
behind it, this is a train of thought you 
ought to get on. It is your special train 
and its full of Yankees . . crammed full. 


Buy your ticket now . . or we'll 
trust you . . 25¢ any newsstand 
. $2.00 by the year 


DUBLIN, N. H. 

















































in NEW ENGLAND 


IT’S ONLY A STEP 
from SEASHORE 
TO MOUNTAINS 


IN New England you can crowd your vacation 
days full of varied pleasures. 

In the morning you can stand on a moun- 
tain top, with a glorious panorama of woods, 
lakes, streams and white-spired villages be- 
neath you. 

On that same afternoon you can be swim- 
ming or boating on a crystal-clear lake. Or you 
can be sailing on the ocean in a stiff off-shore 
breeze. 

It's possible almost anywhere in New Eng- 
land to play golf in the afternoon and attend 
a “summer theatre” at night. 

Come and enjoy delicious shore dinners. 
Come and enjoy your favorite sport in a cli- 
mate which stays cool all summer. 


BEAUTIFUL FREE GUIDE 


Just off the presses, the new 1936 New 
England Vacation Guide. Full of interest- 
ing pictures, crammed with helpful spe- 
cific vacation information. Tear out the 3 
coupon now. 





seeeeeceecececcccvccccccesescssessscsescccsssceseecees 
New ENGLAND COUNCIL 

Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me my free copy of 
your new 1936 Vacation Guide 
YAN-16. 


Name 


Address 



























29—Monhegan Island Race—Port- 
land Yacht Club, Maine. 
29-30—Skeet Shooting — Eastern 
States Championship, Lud- 
low, Mass. 
30—Drum and Bugle Corps Corm- 
petition representing Eastern 
States—Providence, R. I. 
31—Play: “Man With A Load Of 
Mischief”—Griswold Summer 
Theater, New London, Conn. 
31—Surprise Attraction—Ogunquit 
Players, Ogunquit, Maine. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 3—Convention Commer- 
cial Law League, Hotels 
Copley Plaza and Lenox, 
Boston. 
31-Sept. 4—Champlain Valley Ex- 








position, Essex Junction, Vt. 
31-Sept. 5—Harvard Tercentenary, | 
Summer Meeting Amer. 
Mathematical Soc.—Har- 
vard University, Cambridge. 
31-Sept. 12—onference of Arts 
and Sciences, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge. 
Sept. 1-5—Walter Slezak in “Arms and 
the Man”—Maplewood Club 
Casino, Maplewood, N. H. 


The First ‘‘Yankee”’ 
Old Home Day 


On Sunday, July 12th, your magazine 
held its first Old Home Day at the of- 
fices of Yankee, Inc. in Dublin, N. H. 
Invitations were sent out to over a hun- 
dred of Yankee’s first year contributors, 
and some fifty accepted. 

The event was broadcast over Station 
WFEA through the courtesy of the New 
Hampshire Broadcasting Company, 
whcse manager, Charles G. H. Evans, 
many will remember as a contributor. 

After a short introductory speech by 
your editor, Edgar Seaver of Chesham 
announced his Community Band, which 
furnished the accompanying music 
throughout the program. The band 
played well and was a great credit to its 
members, and well received by the Lis- 
teners-in. 

Following Edgar Seaver, there wer? 
short talks by Colonel Charles Patten, of 
Concord, N. H. who read an address 
from the Hon. H. Styles Bridges, and 
Mrs. LaFell Dickinson of Keene, N. H., 
former Treasurer of the National Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. 

Joseph Mitchell Chapple, chief speak- 
er of the day, followed Mrs. Dickinson 
with a flowery prediction for the great 
future of the little Yankee in that al- 
most forgotten art of real oratory. Mr. 
and Mrs. “Joe”, as they are known all 
over the world to thousands of celebri- 
ties, traveled here from Boston, especial- 
ly for the occasion. 

Sewell Ford recounting a story not 
soon forgotten of William Beebe’s about 
“Minnie, the Goldfish’; Clarence M. 
Webster here from Hampton, Connecti- 
cut; John Archer from Providence; 
Vrest Orton from Vermont; Marion 
Nicoll Rawson, from East Alstead; Harry 
Elmore Hurd, were among the others who 
volunteered interesting talks to the 
gathering 








The Old Home Day. wich broke wp | 


late in the afternoon, offered’ many op- 
pertunities for pleasant “visits” among 
your various contributors, and, it is to 
be hoped, was only the first of many to 
come. 
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Enjoyable 


Books ~ for 


SUMMEeET 

reading 
If you have read 
these books, get 
them for your 


friends, they will 
enjoy them too, 


“Sunny 
Meadows” 


Good philosophy, 
humor and vivid imag- 
ination . the joy of 
living in New Hamp- 
shire a book gift 
your friends will enjoy. 


“The Mountain 
Road” 


All sorts interesting 
people travel the Road, 
old and young, rich and 
poor, happy and dis- 
tressed. Some of these 
travelers may be magicians 
or kings in disguise. Who 


of 


knows? Nearly all of 
them, for one reason or 
another, are lovable. 16 


beautiful illustrations. 


$2 each 


at your 
bookstore 


or from 


THOMAS DREIER 
Melvin Village, 
New Hampshire 
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rd annual 
New Hampshire 
Craftsmen’s 


LITTLE BOAR’S HEAD, N. H. 
AUGUST 3 to 8 INCLUSIVE 


Fair 


In an old barn on the estate of former Governor Alvin T. Fuller 
of Massachusetts, the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 
will install itself for a week and give New Englanders and their 
guests an opportunity to see at first-hand how a modern generation 
of craftsmen is carrying on the work and traditions of its forebears. 


Not only will the barn be filled with articles produced by 


League members in all parts of the State, but more than a dozen 
eraftsmen will be at work there throughout the week so that visitors 


may observe the time-honored methods by which they produce their 


wood-work, 


textiles, 


needlework, 


jewelry, 


pottery, 


wrought iron ware, baskets and other articles. 


As a visitor wanders through the barn and around the grounds 

of the seaside estate, he will see potters, wood-carvers, jewelry 
makers, book binders, weavers, knitters and many other craftsmen 
busy with their tools. 


of numerous shapes and sizes. 


metalwork, 


The basket-maker will be pounding a log as 
he starts preparing the material with which he will fashion baskets 
The potter at her wheel, the black 





smith at his forge and the textile workers and rug-makers at their 
looms and frames will all be following in similar manner the meth- 
ods of their ancestors. 


Like the previous fairs held in the White Mountains and in 
the historic town of Hancock, the Little Boar’s Head fair will be 


free to all-comers. 


There will likewise be no admission charge for 


a series of afternoon pageants to be held on the grounds of the 
estate. This year the pageants will be based on the history of vari- 
ous crafts emphasized in League activities. 


The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts is a non-profit 
organization developed five years ago by the State for the purpose 


crafts. 


of emphasizing the educational and economic value of the arts and 
It is made up of close to forty separate groups scattered 


about the State, many of which operate shops of their own. The 
products on display in these shops and at the craftsmen’s fairs are 
all hand-made by New Hampshire people working in their own home 
work shops. 


Little Boar’s Head is on automobile route 1-A, easily accessible 
by several connecting roads from Route 1, and only a short distance 


from the famous old seaport of Portsmouth. 
will be provided close by the fair grounds. 


Ample parking space 


for the profitable vacation ~ 


BOOKS! 


International Pocket Library's books by 
famous authors are a vacation investment 
which you should hear about. Arranged 
in enticing combinations suitable in price 
and subject to the holiday mood—they 


Printed in large, clear type on good quality book paper, 
they are like expensive books except that they are bound 
in Continental style with heavy paper covers, in attrac- 
tive colors. Sewed bindings allow flat opening—and 
illustrations in many of the volumes add much to their 
interest and value. 

All of these books are unabridged—and look at some 


offer a bargain opportunity to read some of the Introductions! 


of those books you have always beon No. 2 Fan 
meaning to read. 


They are ype 6 too—just the size of a ’ 
good ample pocket! 


INTERNATIONAL POCKET LIBRARY 
306 STUART ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send me combination number 
of the International Pocket Library series listed in August 
Yankee, for which | enclose $ 


this set. 
Name 


Address 








